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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


VHE Democratic Party’s Convention has been sitting at 
Denver throughout the week. Though news of the 
nomination has not reached London as we write, there seems 
little doubt that Mr. Bryan will be chosen as the Presidential 
candidate. It also seems likely that one of the chief planks 
in the party platform will be “Tariff for revenue only.” 
During Thursday's sitting of the Convention a sensation was 
created by Captain Hobson, who obtained leave to speak upon 
the need of a larger Navy. “ War will come,” declared 
Captain Hobson, “ before the end of the next Administration.” 
To this remark, which was greeted with hoots and yells, he 
added: “Yes, I believe that in the circumstances I am 
warranted in telling you that in my presence a few weeks ago 
Mr. Roosevelt said that there exists the greatest probability 
of war with Japan.” 








The Times correspondent says that people are wondering 
what Mr. Roosevelt will have to say to this direct contra- 
vention of his oft-repeated pacific utterances. We should 
have thought that the answer was simple enough. Either 
Captain Hobson’s memory and imagination have betrayed 
him, or else he misunderstood some obvious general remark by 
the President. For example, we may easily imagine the 
President declaring that, in view of the naval strength of 
Japan in the Pacific, of America’s vast Pacific interests owing 
to the possession of the Philippines, the Sandwich Islands, 
and Alaska, and of her huge stretch of Pacific coastline, 
and, finally, in view of the possibility of the Pacific coast 
town mobs causing sudden and dangerous trouble, it was 
essential to the safety of the United States that her force at 
sea should be strong, and that such strength would also make 
it easier for Japan to resist her own Chauvinists. To use 
arguments of that kind would come naturally to a prudent 
and pacific statesman, and would not be in any way incon- 
sistent with Mr. Roosevelt's public utterances. 

On Friday week the French Chamber debated the abolition 
of capital punishment. The Committee of the Chamber 
appointed to inquire into the question reported some time ago 
in favour of abolition, but recently, owing to a notable ont- 
break of crime, it went back on its decision. More lately still, 
as we gather from a message of the 7'imes correspondent, the 
Committee has agreed to a proposal of M. Briand that it 
should recommend solitary confinement for life. M. Joseph 
Reinach, who is an ardent abolitionist, said in the debate that 
la grande criminalité is not increasing, but only the crimes 
of the riff-raff of cities, generally known as the apaches. 
M. Maurice Barr?s spoke in favour of the British system of 





conducting executions privately, and declared that capital 
punishment was a scientific method of removing anti-social 
elements. The debate was adjourned. In spite of the fact 
that the present French Government are mostly opposed to‘ 
capital punishment, and tbat there has not been an execution 
in Paris for about ten years, public opinion is evidently 
inclined to insist upon the exaction of the supreme penalty. 
It isa pity that the statistics of crime in France are always 
so misleading owing to the arbitrary classification of murders. 
Crimes passionnels, for instance, are not regarded as what we 
call murders, and M. Reinach relied for his optimism chiefly 
on the distinctions between assassinats and meurtres. When 
the two are combined it certainly cannot be said that murder 
in France is decreasing. 


On Tuesday a Bill was laid on the table of the French 
Chamber to transfer from the State to the city the fortifica- 
tions of Paris. It is proposed that the fortifications which 
form a rampart round Paris should be converted into a 
boulevard, and that at least four new parks and a number of 
squares and gardens should be laid out. As the Paris corre- 
spondent of the 7'’mes remarks, only four and a half per cent. 
of the area of Paris is open land, whereas London has fourteen 
per cent. The fortifications are obsolete for military purposes, 
and, besides being a dumping-ground for rubbish, they are 
the resort at night of dangerous characters. Tbe open places 
of Paris have not kept pace with the growth of population, 
and the justly admired sense of space with which Paris has 
been laid ont in accordance with the Napoleonic idea has 
become to some extent misleading. We look forward with 
pleasure to seeing Paris break out in what Dickens called “a 
spring rask”’ of pleasure-grounds. 


On Tuesday in the French Chamber M. Jaurés once 
more questioned the Government on their Moroccan policy, 
and once more the Government triumphantly survived the 
ordeal. In fact, the Government victory appears to become 
easier every time. The House listened with manifest im- 
patience to M. Jaurés, and he did not risk the humiliation of 
a division. M. Pichon explained that the occupation of 
Asemmur by General d’'Amade was entirely due to the 
cutting off of his despatch service by raiders. This had pre- 
vented him from protecting the Shawia as France was under 
an obligation to do; but immediately order was restored at 
Asemmur, which was done without fighting, General d’' Amade 
had retired. The rumblings in part of the German Press 
seem, therefore, to be unnecessary. There is no French 
aggression, and we may hope that the temporarily disturbed 
German Bourse will vonsmgese itself. 

Our Parisian contemporary L’ Opinion lately published an 
amusing story in illustration of the uncertainty of the political 
situation in Morocco. A Frenchman addressed a letter 
to “His Majesty the Sultan of Morocco,” and committed it to 
the Post Office. A few days later it was returned endorsed 
“ Insufficiently addressed”! The French Post Office 
is apparently not going to take the responsibility of 
deciding who is the Sultan. We cannot help thinking that 
it would be wise for the French Foreign Office and War 
Office to adopt a similar course. 








The Teheran correspondent of the Times reports that 
fighting has ceased at Tabriz. This is important news, for 
Tabriz is the home of tbe revolutionary movement. The 
Russian Consul-General is said to have been the peacemaker. 
He induced the provisional Governor to withdraw his horse- 
men, and the bazaars were reopened. Even Tatar Khan, the 
leader of the revolutionaries, seems to have been glad to enter 
into negotiations. The Times correspondent also gives more 
details of the coup d'état at Teheran. We related last week 
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how the Shah dramatically retired from his palace to a 
camp outside the city. There, we now learn, he was visited 
by the President and six Members of the Mejliss on 
June 16th. The President and his companions were received 
in a tent splendidly hung with shawls and tapestries. They 
advanced to the throne between long rows of horse and foot, 
and the President manfully pulled a memorial out of his 
pocket and began to read it. He did not get far before the 
Shah seized it and read it himself, “ pulling a long face” at 
its all too Constitutional language. Then the Shah replied. 
After speaking exuberantly of his attachment to his “dear 
children,” he suddenly clutched his sword, and bade the 
deputation remember that his forefathers bad won the throne 
by the sword. As we know, the Shah has since kept it by the 
sword. He may not be able to continue to do so if the people 
are in earnest, but events at Tabriz do not bear a very 
encouraging appearance. 


The King has been very busy with public work this week. 
On Monday, accompanied by the Queen, he opened the new 
buildings of the Leeds University, and on Thursday their 
Majesties visited Bristol, steamed into the new dock at Avon- 
mouth on board the Royal yacht, and declared it open. The 
King’s speeches showed, as ever, verbal felicity joined to 
genuineness of feeling, and were touched with a note of 
spontaneousness very difficult of attainment in such formal 
pronouncements. In his speech on the shipping trade the 
King pointed out that the pre-eminence of England could be 
retained, on the one hand, by upholding the old character of 
the English sailor for skill, courage, and endurance, and, on 
the other hand, by adopting the most efficient means of 
transit and by increasing the facilities enjoyed by our shipping. 
In replying to the address of the Bristol University College, 
the King foreshadowed the elevation of the College into a 
University, and in the reply to the Merchant Venturers he 
dwelt upon the need of technical education. The King’s 
reply to the address of Clifton College will give pleasure 
throughout the English-speaking world, for old Clifton boys 
are to be found wherever the British flag flies. In this speech 
the King specially commended the inclusion in the school 
curriculum of “civics,’—the study of the British Constitu- 
tion. He spoke also of the very large number of old 
Cliftonians who are to be found in the Army. Before leaving 
Bristol the King knighted the Lord Mayor. 


On Monday the Commons debated the Miners’ Eight Hours 
Bill. Mr. F. E. Smith said that originally the demand for an 
eight-hours day was made in order to limit the output, and 
consequently raise wages, and when this alarmed the con- 
sumers it was contended that an eight-hours day would reduce 
unemployment. This argument was in turn abandoned, and 
the argument for the measure now was on the ground of 
safety and healtb,—an argument which had been shattered by 
the Report of the Departmental Committee. As for the 
suggestion that the miners would work in double shifts to 
prevent a reduction of output, the debate disclosed no evidence 
that they would doso, but there were many assertions that they 
would not. Wenote that Mr. Markham, who has expert know- 
ledge, thought that the price of coal per ton would be increased 
by one shilling in South Wales, and by threepence or sixpence 
in the Midlands. 


Mr. Bonar Law summed up the questions at issue as, 
first, whether the hours of miners were so excessive as to 
call for the immediate intervention of Parliament; and, 
second, what the effect on the rest of the community would 
be. Rules, be said, could not be stereotyped for a whole trade, 
particularly for a trade so diverse in its conditions as mining. 
The Labour Party regarded the Bill as a first step towards a 
general restraint on production. Mr. Churchill, who wound 
up the debate for the Government, laid stress on the safe- 
guards in the Bill, and, for the rest, drew a rhetorical picture 
of the hardness of a miner's life. We admit heartily that no 
worker should be content with a mere “alternation between 
bed and factory, factory and bed.” But nothing whatever 
was said to prove that in the case of mining the State can 
intervene without danger between employers and workmen, 
who have at their disposal all the ordinary methods of 
bargaining. The Bill was read a second time. 


The House of Commons has been occupied during the week 
with the report stage and the third reading of the Old-Age 





Pensions Bill. On Tuesday Mr. Harold Cox attempted to 
induce the Government, but without success, to abandon the 
sliding-scale and restore their original proposal of a 
5s. pension. Mr. Cox proposed that no person should be 
pensionable unless he bad engaged in usefal work for not 
fewer than a hundred and twenty-six weeks between the ages 
of sixty-seven and seventy, and that his earnings had not 
exceeded 20s. a week. The problem, declared Mr. Cox, was 
whether pensions were to be rewards for industry or subsidies 
to poverty. Under the Bill it would be possible for people 
who bad done no work to obtain pensions. The Socialists 
claimed pensions for the veterans of industry, yet they were 
content that pensions should be given to the parasites of 
society. In the end the Chancellor of the Exchequer refused 
to agree to Mr. Cox’s proposal, which was negatived by a 
large majority. 


Later in the evening of Tuesday the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer accepted an amendment standing in the name of 
Mr. Soares, which in effect enacts that no pauper shall be 
excluded from the benefit of the pensions scheme after 
December 31st, 1910. This means that within two years’ time 
the cost of the Bill will automatically be increased by something 
over two millions a year. Mr. Lloyd George, however, 
preferred to describe it as a mandate to the House to deal with 
the whole pauper question afresh before the date mentioned. 
Next, Sir Frederick Banbury tried to get the House to agree 
that a man should be disqualified if he had brought bimself to 
the condition to apply for a pension by reason of gambling, 
drunkenness, or idleness. This drew an indignant protest 
from Mr. Crooks, the Labour Member, who asked whether 
gambling meant putting a shilling on the wrong horse and 
losing the money, and whether a man who applied for a pension 
was to be “ bowled out” because he had once “ backed a wrong 
‘un.” As to drunkenness, he had seen men walk into the 
House of Commons of whom it was very hard to say that they 
were quite sober. Eventually the Bill was reported to the 
House practically in the condition in which it had emerged 
from the Committee, except for the inclusion of the paupers 
after the end of 1910. 


On Thursday the debate on the third reading of the Old- 
Age Pensions Bill was chiefly important owing to the speeches 
of Mr. Snowden, the Labour Member, and Mr. Balfour. Mr. 
Snowden, whose speech was described by Mr. Lloyd George as 
an attack upon the Government of “almost acid ferocity,” in 
effect insisted that though the Labour Party were not going 
to vote against the Bill, they merely took it for what it 
was wortb, and would use it as a lever for extorting more. 
Mr. declared that to mind the object of 
social reform was the making of the rich poorer and the 
poor richer. He advocated old-age pensions as a means for 
equalising the distribution of wealth in the country. No 
scheme was worth having which did not add to the amount 
of wealth enjoyed by the working classes. The results of 
the by-elections showed that the country was sick of the 
parrot-cry that there was not enough money to carry out long 
overdue schemes of social reform. New Zealand could do 
what we could not, the reason being that New Zealand 
promoted legislation to prevent the accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of a few persons and scattered it broadcast 
so as to be enjoyed by the largest possible number. Never 
again, he declared, would he vote for a “ guillotine” Resolu- 
tion unless it was provided that there should be some discus- 
sion given to every clause and section of a measure. The 
character or industrial test was one which Jesus Christ Him- 
self could not go through, and which no Member of that 
House could go through. 


Snowden his 


We 


On one point we are in agreement with Mr. Snowden. 
want to see a better distribution of wealth, and we want to 
make the poor not only comparatively but absolutely richer. 
We are convinced, however, that the way to do this is not 
to check accumulation by paralysing the enterprise of the 
capitalist, or by squandering the moral and material assets 
of the nation, but rather to increase the assets and stimulate 


the economic efforts of the individual. The essential is to 
get more of the things that men desire, not less of them, and 
the way to get more is to give men incentives to work. One 
of these incentives, and by far the most efficient of them, is 
the reward of work which consists in being able to spend one’s 
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own earnings in one’s own way. We want to make men 
keener, not less keen, about “ putting their backs into their 
work.” If that is achieved, we may so greatly increase the 
total product of the world as to provide far more material 
comforts and more accumulation of wealth than exist at 
present. Remember that with the accumulation of wealth, 
interest—that is, the wages of capital—is bound to fall and 
the wages of labour to rise. The heavily taxed, semi- 
Socialistic State is not the worker's paradise, though it may 
in the end be the capitalist’s. 


Mr. Balfour's speech on the Bill was an exceedingly able 
piece of destructive criticism. In the section which he devoted 
to finance he showed that expenditure under the Bill was not 
going to be six and a half millions, as had been originally 
stated, or seven and a half millions, the sum to which Mr. 
Lloyd George had confessed, but something very much nearer 
eleven and a half millions immediately, and, of course, more 
after the Poor Law restriction is abolished at the end of 1910. 
How, within the limits of Free-trade, are you to get eleven 
and a half millions? asked the Leader of the Opposition. 
That was a secret which the Prime Minister said he knew but 
would not tell, and which apparently was not known even to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Balfour went on to 
point out that, quite irrespective of the pressing question of 
armaments, the whole social programme of the Government 
meant recourse to the Imperial or the local treasury in the end. 
“Money is at the root of almost everything we do; but I do 
not think that you will find the suggested taxation of the rich a 
very satisfactory method of increasing the national resources 
for the purposes of social reform, even from the point of view 
of society.” 


Mr. Balfour next pointed out that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in one of his speeches had told the House with 
emphasis that the Government were going to await the 
Report of the Poor Lew Commission in order to form some 
kind of estimate of what the reforms would cost, and that they 
were going to frame the finances of the country on lines not 
only to satisfy all that could be asked for under this Bill, but 
under any other Bill. Yet they would not have a shilling as 
the result of the Poor Law Commission. Mr. Balfour ended 
his speech by a strong declaration in favour of a contribu- 
tory scheme. “ The Bill does not satisfy the demands of those 
who claim the right to old-age pensions, and, on the other 
hand, it so burdens and cripples the national resources 
that we may find it impossible to meet other obligations 
not less pressing, and not less connected with the safety of 
the State and the well-being of the poorer members of the 
State.” And yet Mr. Balfour actually abstained from voting 
against the Bill! Was there ever a more lame and impotent 
conclusion derived from sound premisses? ‘The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wound up the debate for the Government. He 
was followed by Mr. Crooks in an amusing and characteristic 
speech. “If a man was foolish enough to get old, and not 
artful enough to get rich, was he to be punished for it?” 
When the House divided the Bill was passed by a majority 
of 305 (315—10). 


The names of the ten Members who had the courage and 
good sense to vote against the third reading were Sir F. 
Banbury, Mr. Butcher, Lord R. Cecil, Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. 
Hicks Beach, Sir P. Magnus, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Rawlinson, 
Mr. J. G. Talbot, and Mr. Walrond. The tellers for the 
rejection of the Bill were Mr. Bowles and Sir H. Craik. Mr. 
Balfour, as we have said, and the Chief Opposition Whip 
abstained from voting. The number of Members who abstained 
because they were opposed to the Bill in principle, though 
they were not prepared to proclaim the fact openly by their 
votes, must have been large. Still more considerable was the 
number of those who voted for the Bill contrary to their real 
opinions. A buge Parliamentary majority never represented 
less in the way of genuine personal conviction. 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Donoughimore drew 
attention to the Report of the Royal Commission on Horse- 
Breeding. In order to mobilise the Army 173,000 horses were 
needed. The waste of war would probubly make a rehorsing 
necessary in six months, and at the end of the year there 
would have been taken 180,000 for the cavalry alone. The 
resources of the United Kingdom were roughly 1,500,000 








horses, but only 150,000 of these were fit for cavalry use. In 
this country we had 30,000 fewer horses than would be needed 
in the first year of a war. The position was getting worse, for 
the birth-rate was decreasing. In England there were 10,000 
fewer foals in 1906 than in 1905. Whereas in 1904 we had 
280,000 horses a year old, in 1907 there were but 184,000 
The Government's answer, given by Lord Carrington, was 
somewhat confused; but as far as we can make out the 
Government proposal is to encourage breeding by paying the 
stallions’ fees. It is also their intention to purchase three- 
year-old horses instead of five-year-old, which will make 
breeding more profitable. ‘The whole problem is a most 
puzzling and difficult one, but it is evident that some means 
must be found for solving it, or we may find ourselves 
without the power of giving mobility to our troops and 
our transport. 


We are glad to record that the £10,000 which Lord 
Desborough asked for through the Daily Mail for the 
entertainment of foreign guests at the Olympic Games has 
been a good deal more than subscribed, and the reproach that 
we are less hospitable to foreign countries than they have 
shown themselves to us no longer threatens us. The Govern- 
ment have announced that they will allot to the Olympic 
Games a portion of the new special fund for the entertain- 
ment of foreign visitors. They will give a dinner, and will be 
responsible for the management of it themselves. We are 
very glad to hear this. The Government will pay a graceful 
compliment to the visitors by being hosts. Such an act of 
politeness might escape notice altogether if they merely 
handed over money for some one else to spend. 





On Sunday last there was a special service in Westminster 
Abbey for the members of the Lambeth Conference, who 
had been received by the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Canterbury the day before. A most earnest und impressive 
sermon was preached by the Dean. We cannot do better than 
quote from the admirable words in which he spoke of the 
possible union of the Christian denominations among our 
“own kith and kin”: 

“Itis plain that we cannot abandon what we have hitherto 
declared to be the four essential characteristics of our own 
position,—the Holy Scriptures, the two great Creeds, the two 
great Sacraments, aud the historic Episcopate. But we can and 
ought to recognise that where the first three are found, and where 
there is also an ordered ministry guarded by the solemn imposi- 
tion of hands, there our differences are not so much matters of 
faith as matters of discipline, and ought with humility and 
patience to be capable of adjustment,—a fuller recoguition, on the 
one side, of a charismatic ministry which God has plainly owned 
and blessed; a fuller recognition, on the other side, of the 
permanent value of an Episcopate which has long since ceased to 
be a prelacy, a readiness on both sides to arrive at some temporary 
agreement which might ultimately issue in a common ministry 
regulated in the historic sense, though admitting the possibility 
of separate organisations and jurisdictions. Granted such 
recognitions and such readiness, what a prospect of reconciliation 
at a no distant future opens before us.” 


On Friday week Mr. Lloyd George, who was entertained at 
dinner by the Lord Mayor, after describing the commercial 
depression which is visiting all countries in the world, said : 
“Everything is diminishing except the demands on the 
Treasury.” As for the Old-Age Pensions Bill, “if every 
demand that was made and voted on bad been conceded, it 
would have been a Bill, not of £7,000,000, but of nearly 
£30,000,000." We agree; but can it be doubted that if the 
Bill becomes law those demands will all be repeated, and 
eventually enforced ? When a fatal principle is once accepted, 
it is almost impossible to arrest its progress. “ The nation 
must realise,” said Mr. Lloyd George, “ that if it is to keep off 
taxation it must take a genuine interest in expenditure as 


well.” We do so, and are called “ belated fanatics ” by Mr. 
Asquith. But the final statement of Mr, Lloyd George was 


positively cynical in its irresponsibility. “Somebody has got 
to be taxed, and I wish I could tell you who.” We deplore it 
in a Labour Member when he puts forward proposals without 
counting the cost as an integral part of each scheme. What 
are we to say of a Chancellor of the Exchequer who commits 
so criminal a folly ? 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 87}—on Friday week 87}}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS BILL. 


ee Old-Age Pensions Bill has passed through all its 

stages in the Commons, and next week will go to the 
House of Lords. We stated shortly last week what in our 
opinion was the duty of the Upper House in regard to the 
measure, but we desire now to treat the matter in somewhat 
greater detail. That the House of Lords will fail in its 
duty to the country, and will forfeit its claims to be 
taken as a serious part of the Legislature, if it does not 
give the gravest and most earnest attention to the Bill, 
will, we feel sure, be admitted by all thinking men, for 
seldom has the country been brought face to face with 
greater social or financial problems. When we say this 
we do not mean, of course, that it is necessarily the 
duty of the House of Lords to reject the Bill. If 
the House of Lords approves the Bill, and thinks it 
one likely to conduce to the welfare of the nation, 
then unquestionably it should pass it without delay. 
All we contend is that if the House of Lords doves 
not approve the measure, but thinks it a bad one, then 
it is its duty to reject it. Again, if the House of 
Lords feels that it has not yet sufficient data for 
deciding the question, though such data are likely before 
long to be given to the country, it should take the 
middle course of postponing its decision. What it must 
avoid doing at all costs, if it is to retain the confidence of 
the country, is to pass a measure of which it disapproves 
merely because that measure has received the support of 
great majorities in the Commons. For the House of 
Lords to agree to what it believes to be bad legislation 
for fear of the Commons would be to ruin its position 
in the country. At present the House of Lords holds the 
respect of the nation owing to its refusal to be bullied into 
passing such reckless and ill-considered measures as the 
Scottish Small Holdings Billand the Land Values Bill. But 
the respect thus won would be forfeited if the Peers agreed 
to legislation, not because it was good, or even tolerable, 
but because they were in dread of the Commons. Let us 
say here that the allegation that the Lords cannot postpone 
or amend the Old-Age Pensions Bill because it is a Bill 
involving the expenditure of money is a delusion. What 
the House of Lords cannot do in any circumstances is 
to impose a burden upon the taxpayers of this country. 
They have, however, every right to prevent a new burden 
being laid upon those taxpayers. The practical result 
of such a rule is that the House of Lords cannot refuse 
to vote expenditure which has once been sanctioned by 
Parliament, because to do so would upset the whole 
administration of the country. Clearly the Lords, though 
they may theoretically refuse to pass a Bill voting money 
for the Army or the Navy, could not do so without bringing 
the government of the country to a standstill. No such 
practical objection can, however, be urged against the 
refusal to sanction new additions to the national 
expenditure. 


Granted, then, that the majority of the Peers disapprove 
of the Bill, either altogether or in its present form 
—and we do not doubt that this is the view of the 
vast majority of the Peers—the question next to be 
considered is: Should the Lords throw out the Bill, 
or should they refuse, as they have strict warrant 
for doing, to consider it until the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law, which cannot be long 
delayed, has been made public, and has been dis- 
cussed in connexion with the Government scheme for 
the’ provision of old-age pensions? We make no con- 
cealment of the fact that, in our opimon, the present non- 
contributory Old-Age Pensions Bill is bad per se, and 
violates the well-tried and well-founded principles upon 
which the great reform of the Poor Law took place in 1834,— 
Before that reform we may be said to have had, amongst 
other evil things, parish pensions for the poor, beginning 
not at seventy, but at any age when the claimant could 
not, or would not, find work for himself or herself.—The 
Bill is, in truth, a Bill for general outdoor relief to persons 
over seventy, although in many cases those persons have 
sufficient resources of their own to prevent their becoming 
chargeable to the State, and therefore is open to all 





the well-established objections to lavish outdoor relief. 
In addition, the huge charge laid on the Treasury by the 
Bill, and the automatic increases which must result, will 
in a very few years lay so heavy a burden upon the tax- 
payer, and especially upon the poorer taxpayer, that it is 
certain to involve the dislocation of the national finances. 
We hold, therefore, that the Lords would be perfectly 
justified in refusing to consider any non-contributory 
Old-Age Pensions Bill. If unfortunately, however, 
the Lords are not prepared to take so strong a step 
as this, the only sound alternative which remains to 
them is to read the Bill a second time, and then to 
postpone its further consideration until the Report of 
the Poor Law Commission has been presented to the King 
and communicated to Parliament, and they are thus 
enabled to take a comprehensive view of the whole 
question. Such action would be perfectly well understood 
by the country, and could not be declared to be a mere 
device for getting rid of the measure without proper dis- 
cussion. ‘The Government have indeed invited such action 
by again aud again referring during the debates in the House 
of Commons to the expected Report, and by insisting that 
this or that suggested improvement in the Bill could not 
properly be made until the question had been considered 
in the light of that Report. Large portions of the 
Bill have been declared to be only temporary arrange- 
ments pending the issue of the Report. In brief, the 
Lords would make themselves responsible for a gross 
legislative scandal if, rather than wait two or three 
months for the Report, they were to be parties to the 
proposal for hurrying through the present Bill. ‘The 
House of Lords might apply to the principles upon which 
State help has hitherto been given to the poor the words 
of Ajax— 
“If they must perish, they thy will obey, 
But let them perish in the light of day,” 

—in the light, that is, of the information which has been 
gathered by the Royal Commission. 

For ourselves, we hold that the House of Lords in a 
case like this should not consider the question of tactics, 
but decide solely whether the Bill is a good Bill or a bad 
Bill. For those, however, who are not willing to take so 
high a view of the legislative duties of the Lords, we may 
point out that the rejection or postponement of this 
particular measure would tactically be very useful to 
the Upper House. The most telling criticism that is 
made against the Lords—the criticism which most aflecis 
the minds of men in the country—is that the House of 
Lords only rejects Liberal measures, and that thus it has 
become a machine which can be set in motion by the leader 
of the Unionists. But the present measure has received 
the support of the Leader of the Opposition as well as of 
the Government, and goes up to the Lords in effect backed 
by a majority of the Unionist Party in the Commons. 
This means that the Leader of the Opposition, instead of 
indicating to the Lords that they ought to reject the Bill, 
is indicating to them that they ought to pass it. By 
rejecting or postponing it, then, they will be clearly 
showing the country that they are acting independently, 
and not simply saying ditto to the Unionist Opposition in’ 
the Lower House. In a word, the Bill gives the Lords an 
opportunity for showing that the accusation that they are 
a mere Unionist caucus is not a true one. 

There remains the argument that upon the rejection 
or postponement of the Bill the Government will 
immediately dissolve, and take the opinion of the 
country, not merely upon old-age pensions, but upon 
the right of the House of Lords to reject legislation. 
We are convinced, however, that the Government 
will do nothing of the kind. Whether this would or 
would not be good tactics on their part we need not 
consider. What we are sure of is that the majority 
of the majority in the Commons feel by no means secure 
enough in their seats to let the Government risk a 
Dissolution. The present House of Commons will, if it 
can possibly accomplish the feat, stay out its full term. 
Only some sudden Ministerial catastrophe will produce a 
premature Dissolution. There will, therefore, be no Dis- 
solution on the rejection of the Old-Age Pensions Bill. 
Another ground for feeling sure of this is the fact that 
the Government would secretly be much relieved if 
their Bill were thrown out or postponed under con- 
ditions which would give them a good excuse for its 
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abandonment. Ministers are beginning to realise that 
it is one thing to pass a Bill imposing obligations 
of nine or ten millions a year, but quite another thing 
to raise the money. If, then, the Lords relieved them 
from the very disagreeable task of imposing five or 
six millions of fresh taxation (they cannot get more 
than four millions out of the Sinking Fund), they would 
be secretly pleased. To give another turn to the Income- 
tax screw and to increase the taxes cn beer and tobacco 
—these are believed to be the fiscal resources to which the 
Government are looking—would by no means help them 
in an appeal to the country when it has to be made. 

But even if the Government did appeal to the nation 
on the old-age pensions question plus the right of the 
Lords to participate in legislation, we should have no fear 
of the result. The House of Lords has a very great hold 
on the country as the one bulwark between it and the 
absolute domination of the House of Commons, and unless 
the Government are prepared to suggest some new and 
strong Second Chamber, the electors will refuse absolutely 
to part with the House of Lords. Hence to mix up the 
old-age pensions question with the question of the Second 
Chamber would be actually to take away support from 
that measure. We remain, then, of opinion that the 
House of Lords will not only be making a capital mistake 
in tactics, but, what is far more important, will be guilty of 
a grave dereliction of its duties as a part of the Legislature, 
if it does not at the very least insist on postponing the 
consideration of the Old-Age Pensions Bill till such time 
as the Royal Commission on the Poor Law has reported. 
We desire to direct the attention of those of our readers 
who agree with the views expressed above to the petition 
to the House of Lords which will be found in our corre- 
spondence columns. By joining in that petition they will 
give proof that, should the Peers have the courage to do 
their duty, they will receive the support of a very large 
and influential body of their countrymen. 





DISUNION IN THE NAVY. 


T is with the utmost reluctance that we approach the 
question of disunion in the Navy, which has been 
raised in the Press and in Parliament during the past week, 
and raised under conditions which not only make just and 
useful criticism well-nigh impossible, but gravely imperil 
the well-being of the Navy, and therefore of the nation. 
It is on the Navy, we must never forget, that, “ under God, 
the safety and welfare of this realm doth chiefly depend,” 
and the efficiency of the Navy rests upon discipline. But 
discipline cannot be maintained if furious personal 
antagonisms are allowed to have free play in the Fleet, and 
if the combatants are to conduct Press campaigns against 
each other with the tacit consent of the Admiralty. In 
view of the opinion we bold as to the reticence which ought 
to be practised by the Press in such circumstances, it may 
seem at first sight as if we should have left the subject 
entirely alone. Matters, however, have goue so far that 
this is impossible, and, though unwilling, we are obliged to 
take notice of what has undoubtedly become a subject of 
urgent importance. In the abstract, nothing could be 
sounder than the principles laid down by Mr. Asquith in 
his answer to the questions which were put to him on 
Wednesday night. He had, he declared, no knowledge, 
apart from “unverified rumours,’ of the alleged dis- 
sensions. If, however, the Government found reason to 
believe that the state of things existing was in any way 
detrimental to the discipline or to the smooth working of 
the Fleet, they would not hesitate to take prompt and 
effective action. Mr. Asquith further insisted that the 
direction of naval policy lay with the Government of the 
day, and that it was the business of naval officers on active 
service, “not to discuss or criticise that policy, but to carry 
it out with loyalty to their superiors, in harmony with one 
another, and with a single eye to the eflicieucy of the great 
Service to which they belonged.” 

To put the matter still more specifically, it is the duty 
of the Cabinet Minister who is in fact, if not in name, 
the head of the Navy to keep order in the great Depart- 
ment of State which he controls. ‘Though he cannot 
alter human nature, and cannot prevent personal 
jealousies and animosities from existing. he can, if he 
understands his duties, and if he has sufficient power of 
managing men and making them obey his will, prevent 
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such jealousies and animosities doing any irreparable 
harm to the public service. In most cases the know- 
ledge that he will not tolerate the prosecution of personal 
quarrels in the Navy will be sufficient ; but if at any time 
the animosities get beyond control, he must re-establish 
discipline by the summary dismissal of those concerned, 
no matter how great their previous public services or 
their capacity and no matter how disagreeable the task. 
Anything is better than such a condition of affairs as we 
are now witnessing. We trust that in saying this we 
shall not be held to be censuring Mr. McKenna. He has 
so recently taken up his duties as First Lord of the 
Admiralty that he cannot be blamed for the existing 
state of things,—a state of things which we fear is 
largely due to a want of nerve and of will-power in 
his predecessor. But though Mr. McKenna is not 
to blame, and though his task has been rendered 
especially difficult by a lack of the strong hand in the 
past, the country must now look to him as the person 
responsible in the last resort for the efficiency of the Navy, 
and will expect him to put matters right. Though he has 
an arduous task before him, and though it may in one 
sense be a misfortune to have encountered that task at the 
moment of entry on his new work, in another it must be 
regarded as a great opportunity for showing his quality as 
an administrator and a statesman. He must do more than 
merely settle the quarrel of the moment which is raging 
round the personalities of Sir John Fisher, Lord Charles 
Beresford, and Sir Percy Scott. He must so handle the 
matter and lay down such principles of action for the 
Admiralty that the recurrence in the future of public 
exhibitions of animosities in the Navy will be impossible, 
or at any rate exceedingly difficult. He cannot, of course, 
prevent men hating each other, but he must prevent their 
hatreds injuring the vital interests of the State. 

In the present controversy we hold no brief for Lord 
Charles Beresford, and if there is a Beresford party, 
we must deny most emphatically that the Spectator 
belongs to that party, or is in sympathy with it in any 
shape or form. Lord Charles Beresford is undoubtedly in 
many ways a most capable sailor, and we believe that it is 
the almost universal testimony of naval officers of experi- 
ence that during the last three or four years he has shown 
himself exceedingly efficient in the handling of the fleets 
and in the training of the units which have been under his 
command. ‘Till Lord Charles Beresford obtained com- 
mand, first of the Mediterranean Fleet and then of the 
Channel Fleet, it was somewhat widely held that he was 
little more than a brave and dashing officer, with more 
power of making breezy speeches and of exhibiting the 
theatrical side of the Navy than of doing less showy but 
infinitely more useful work. As we have said, however, he 
has of late risen to the opportunities that have been given 
him, and has proved himself to possess the higher naval 
gifts, even though he may have retained some of the 
defects which originally made stricter critics distrust his 
judgment and his capacity for serious work. But though 
we hold that Lord Charles Beresford has proved himself a 
sailor of great ability, we should be the first to admit that 
the possession of ability cannot for a moment be weighed 
against anything approaching indiscipline,—should in- 
discipline be proved against him. 

The business of a sailor is not to obey his orders 
merely when they are agreeable, but to think solely of 
his duties. All he has a strict right to demand from his 
chiefs is that when they give him orders, and insist or 
them being carried out, they shall support him as long 
as he holds command in obtaining true obedience and 
true co-operation from those who are placed under 
him. Further, though he has no right to ask that 
those above him shall be sympathetic with, or even 
friendly to, him, he has a right to ask that his superiors 
shall not work against him, or reprove him in any indirect 
manner. If he 1s to be censured or opposed at head- 
quarters, it must be openly and in the light of day. 
Though we are most reluctant to do anything like 
pronouncing judgment in a case where, by the very 
nature of things, the true facts are, if not imaccessible, 
at any rate most difficult to reach and most confused, we 
feel bound to express our belief that Lord Charles Beresford 
has not received from bis superiors the support which he 
had a right to expect, aud which he ought to have received 
in the interests of the Navy and of the nation. It will be 
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asserted, no doubt, that if Lord Charles Beresford has 
received treatment other than that which we have just 
described, it is his own fault, and due to intrigues and so 
forth of which either he or those who advocate his cause have 
been guilty. Into such recriminations, however, we must 
refuse to enter. If it is alleged by Sir John Fisher and 
his advocates—it is best to be plainspoken in the matter— 
that Lord Charles Beresford was the aggressor in the 
quarrel, and has been guilty of insubordination, then the 
step which was imperatively called for on the part of the 
Board of Admiralty was the dismissal of Lord Charles 
Beresford from his command. Granted the truth of the 
allegation just noted, dismissal, and nothing less, should 
have been his portion, and in no circumstances can any 
subsequent dereliction of duty on his part be made an 
excuse for counter-attacks upon him. 

That such counter-attacks have been made upon Lord 
Charles cannot, we regret to say, be doubted. At the 
beginning of the present week those accustomed to observe 
the signs of the Press cannot have failed to note that those 
organs of public opinion which support Sir John Fisher's 
policy suddenly entered upon an attack upon Lord 
Charles Beresford, the excuse for it being a trumpery 
allegation of an act of social rudeness which, however 
ill-timed or ill-considered in itself, ought never to have 
received serious notice, or even to have been mentioned in 
the present controversy. What made this attack on Lord 
Charles Beresford all the more regrettable was the fact 
that he has on his shoulders at the moment a very difficult 
and arduous duty in the shape of the command of the 
biggest fleet of war vessels which has ever been seen in 
British waters. That such a time should have been 
selected for opening a campaign against Lord Charles must 
revolt even those who, like ourselves, have grave doubts 
whether Lord Charles has not often been indiscreet, or 
worse than indiscreet, in some of his controversial methods. 
Perhaps, however, the worst incident in the “hunt of 
obloquy” which has pursued Lord Charles during the 
last few days has been the publication of a story that 
during certain tactical exercises recently held in his 
fleet he guve orders which might have led to a terrible 
accident had not Sir Perey Scott shown his courage and 
ability by refusing to obey them. The publication of such 
a story is, in our opinion, one of the most monstrously 
cruel and unjust attempts to create prejudice ever 
made against a public servant. We know nothing as 
to the merits or demerits of the tactical exercise in 
question, nor as to the way in which it was conducted, 
but if anything involving danger to the Fleet took place, 
it should be a matter for inquiry on the part of the 
Admiralty, and not for ex-parte criticism in the Press. 
The issue of such a story at the present moment could 
only have been prompted by a desire to shake public con- 
fidence in Lord Charles Beresford’s judgment and seaman- 
ship. In our opinion, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
should insist upon a thorough investigation of the means 
by which that story was conveyed to the newspaper which 
published it. The incident is a very ugly one, and 
emphatically requires to be sifted to the bottom. 

Before we leave this painful and disagreeable subject 
there is one more point to which we must draw attention. 
It is an open secret that, if the relations between Lord 
Charles Beresford and the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty 
are of an unfortunate and regrettable kind, they are 
reflected in the relations between Lord Charles and Sir 
Percy Scott. In these relations is to be found the essential 
fact of the situation. Some months ago it will be re- 
membered that Sir Perey Scott signalled to the ships under 
his command a message of a character which can only 
be described as insulting in a high degree to his superior 
officer. Surely the Board of Admiralty should have dealt 
with the situation thus created sternly and swiftly. If 
they thought that, although primé facie Sir Perey Scott 
might be in the wrong, he had been tempted to indis- 
cretion by unjust treatment on the part of his chief, 
they should have dismissed or censured that chief. If, 
on the other hand, they did not consider that any such 
excuse existed, they ought to have punished a grave 
breach of discipline by removing Sir Perey Scott. They 
might either have placed him on half-pay, or, if they 
considered that his fault was not grave enough for such 
punishinent, they might have transferred him to another 

. Im any case, they were bound to put an end 





to the quarrel in one way or another, and not to leave it 
as an open and festering sore. Instead, they closed their 
eyes to the incident and let matters drift. The result of 
this, as was foreseen by persons of common-sense both in 
the Navy and outside it, has been that a situation has 
grown up infinitely more dangerous and difficult than that 
so weakly ignored. Viewing the Scott signal incident as a 
whole, we think it must be admitted that Lord Charles 
Beresford did not receive that support from his superiors 
which he had a right to expect,—a support without which 
no Admiral could properly carry out his duties. No 
errors of taste or discretion which can be proved against 
Lord Charles Beresford can alter this fact. 

We can only end as we began, by declaring that the 
responsibility now rests upon Mr. McKenna as First Lord 
of the Admiralty. If he lets matters drift still further, 
he will only be preparing the way for another and worse 
explosion. However disagreeable, he must make it clear 
that he absolutely refuses to tolerate the condition of 
things now existing. It is difficult for those who are not 
in possession of all the facts to make any very detailed 
suggestion for action. We will, however, go so far as to 
express our belief that the more drastically Mr. McKenna 
deals with the situation, the more likely it is that he will 
find the true solution, and obtain for the future true control 
over his Department. If, for example, he were to take the 
strong course of dismissing Sir John Fisher, Lord Charles 
Beresford, and Sir Percy Scott, we feel sure that in the future 
he would be very little troubled by personal animosities 
in the Navy. The naval officers of high rank would 
realise that they had got a man to deal with, and that 
they could no longer safely indulge in personal quarrels. 
Another good result of the policy we are hypothetically 
contemplating would be that it would teach naval officers 
that there are no indispensable men in the Navy, and that 
the nation can get on without even a Fisher, a Charles 
Beresford, or a Perey Scott. Unquestionably something has 
got to be done to make our Admirals realise that the Navy 
exists for the nation, and not as a place in which envy, 
hatred, and malice can be safely indulged in. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S FUNCTION. 


N R. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S remarkable ability 
and equally remarkable frankness are of great 
occasional advantage to the Government. We say “‘occa- 
sional advantage” because it is not yet clear—nor likely to 
be clear before the General Election—whether in the long 
run the use to which he puts these qualities does not injure 
his colleagues more than it helps them. He is of great 
value in a particular kind of difficulty,—the difficulty that 
arises when Ministers are embarrassed by the uneasiness 
which one or other of their measures has obviously excited 
in the country. Their first step on discovering that this 
feeling exists is to remove the cause. The sting of the 
Bill is drawn, or, if it is allowed to remain, a pro- 
vision is inserted that it shall not be used for a certain 
number of years. Thereupon the alarm dies down. Those 
who, though they dislike the Bill, still more dislike 
offending its authors, have a way of escape provided for 
them, and the requisite majority seems secured. Unfortu- 
nately for the Government, it sometimes turns out that 
what has reassured the majority in the country has 
seriously displeased the majority in Parliament. The 
confidence of Liberals of the more conservative order may 
have been retained, but at the cost of offending the Labour 
Party and its allies to the point of alienation. Then comes 
Mr. Churchill’s opportunity. He is ready with predictions 
scarcely distinguishable from promises, with hints of what 
the Government will do by and by,—hints which, as he 
hopes, will decently drape the fact that at present they are 
doing nothing. Thereupon the extremists are appeased, 
or, if not appeased, at all events made to see that it is too 
soon to quarrel with a Government out of which there is a 
great deal still to be got, and the final cause of Mr. 
Churchill’s political existence is once more revealed. 

This is exactly what has happened in the case of the 
Miners’ Night Hours Bill. In the interval since its intro- 
duction the Government have found out that, though in one 
form or another this measure has been before Parliament 
for something like twenty years, the results which may 
possibly follow from it have never been seriously considered. 
Coal is an article of universal necessity. Any rise in the 
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price of it appeals with equal force to the largest and the 
smallest consumer. It may deprive the one of the profit 
which makes his business worth carrying on; it compels 
the other to stint himself in what in this climate is indis- 

nsable to the maintenance of health. ‘The effect of the 
Right Hours Bill on the cost of this invaluable product 
has evidently given great anxiety to the Home Secretary ; 
and had this anxiety come to the birth a little earlier, we 
might have heard nothing of the Bill. As it was, the 
facts only came into full light after the Bill had been 
introduced and explained. When their existence could no 
longer be denied, and Ministers themselves had to admit 
that their handiwork might have results which they had 
neither intended nor desired, there were only two courses 
open tothem. They must either drop the Lill, or postpone 
the date at which it will come into operation. Naturally 
enough, they have taken the latter course. It saves their 
face, and it gives their supporters a means of escape from 
a really tight place. The Bill in its main particulars is 
not to come into operation for five years. In Parlia- 
mentary chronology that is almost as much as a century, 
and the timid opponent of an eight-hours day for miners 
may console himself for his share in getting the principle 
accepted by reflecting that, after all, it may never be trans- 
lated into practice. A great deal may happen in five years. 
Coal may be so cheap that a little increase in its cost may 
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not disturb the community any more than it disturbs | 
Sir Charles McLaren, or it may be so dear that there will | 


be a general agreement in further postponing the date at 
which the Act will become operative. For the present, 
therefore, the question may safely be put aside, and the easily 
satisfied objector may take credit with his constituents in 
the Recess either for the admirable reform embodied in 
the Bill, or for the practical good sense which leaves that 
reform unaccomplished for five years certain, and as many 
more as the chances of politics may permit. The only weak 
point in the picture is the possible dislike of the miners, and 
of the Labour Party generally, for this easy way of getting 
quit of an awkward question. They want the Bill for its own 
sake, not merely because it happens to be a Liberal measure, 
and to men of this uncompromising temper the delay may 
be exceedingly distasteful. How are they to be conciliated ? 
Here was Mr. Churchill’s chance, and he made good use of 
it on Monday. Into a rapid and dexterous analysis of the 
present position of the question he introduced some happy 
references to the different and larger temper in which 
future Parliameuts will handle it. He is not troubled by 
the inconsistency of helping those who can help themselves, 
while we leave unaided those who are not nearly so well 
able to make their own bargains. When he is asked: “ Why 
stop here?” his crushing reply is: “* Whoever said we would 
stop here?” Other people may be illogical if they please. 
Mr. Churchill is quite prepared to push his arguments to 
their natural conclusions. He welcomes this measure, not 
only for its own sake, but as the symptom and precursor 
of a general movement in all countries and in all industries. 
It is part of a vast national, if not cosmopolitan, scheme 
which will have for its object “the reconciling of the 
conditions of labour with the well-ascertained laws of 
science and health.’ If these magnificent ideas prevail, the 
State will more and more become the universal regulator 
of human labour. Men will work for so long as the 
State pleases and no longer, and then, by a natural 
transition, they will be ordered to work for so little as the 
State pleases and no less. Mr. Churchill's consistency 
is admirable. He alone seemingly among his colleagues 
in the Cabinet sees clearly to what the Bill points, and 
finds only cause for satisfaction in the prospect. 
We do not see how any one who refuses to go Mr. 
Churchill’s length is to frame an argument for the present 
dill that will hold water. The one plea which can justify 
it is the plea that, as all industries are eventually to be 
dealt with in the same fashion, the order in which they are 
approached is a secondary matter. On no other theory can 
any reason be assigned for picking out coal-mining as the 
trade to begin with. There are many quite as dangerous, 
there are many far less well organised and less able to 
stand the strain of a strike for shorter hours. Why did 
not the Government begin with one of these? We heard 
a good deal not long ago of the long hours of railway 
drivers and signalmen, of the resulting inability to do 
their work with proper keenness of observation, and of 
the grave risks to which this inability exposes the 


travelling public. All that has been said on behalf of 
the Eight Hours Bill for Miners might have been said 
with far greater force on behalf of a similar measure for 
railway servants. At one moment Mr. Churchill seemed 
to think that the circumstance of having to work by 
candle-light constituted a sufficient reason for distin- 
guishing miners from other people. But he must have 
heard of night trains, even if he has never travelled by one, 
and to be whirled through the dark at sixty miles an hour 
with the safety of the passengers depending on your 
keeping your head and looking out for every signal is at 
least as severe a strain as to lie for hours on your back 
hewing coal by the light of a single candle. We have no 
quarrel with Mr. Churchill's description of the demands 
now put forth by working people. We are as anxious as 
he can be that they should have “ time to look about them, 
time to see their homes by daylight, time to see their 
children, time to think and read and cultivate their 
gardens,—time, in short, to live.” We should be glad to sea 
workmen of every description secured in the possession of 
these things by their own action and combination. We 
are now asked to give them to a single industry by the action 
of the State, and this the industry which has least claim 
to any such concession, since it possesses exceptional means 
of getting what it asks for itself. Thus Mr. Churchill's 
argument for the Bill is the only one that seems to us to 
have auy force at all, and this force is altogether dependent 
upon its application to all industries alike. But if the 
Miners Bill was to be defended on this ground, its intro- 
duction should have been preceded by an adequate dis- 
cussion of the principle, both in Parliament and in the 
country. That the State should regulate the conditions 
under which grown men earn their living may arguably be 
an excellent principle. But in this country, at any rate, it 
is a wholly new principle, and before Parliament undertakes 
to apply it in a particular instance it ought to have well 
considered whether it is wise to apply it in any. As it is, 
Ministers have spent all their time im proving the minor 
premiss, while they have taken the major for granted. 





STATE RAILWAYS. 

, ke the last few years there has been an 

appreciable growth of feeling among the trading 
classes that it would be an advantage to the community if 
the State were to become the owner and manager of the 
railway system of the country. To some extent this 
feeling is due to personal grievances against the railway 
companies. No body of men is perfect, and it doubtless 
happens that the railway companies in their dealings 
with their customers fail through conservatism or through 
sheer folly to take suflicient account either of the imme- 
diate interests of the customer or the ultimate interests 
of the company. Such defects as these must, however, 
occur under any human system, and we should be loth 
to believe that British traders are so foolish as on 
this account alone to imagine that State railways are 
preferable to railways privately owned. It is far more 
probable that the growth of the movement for the 
nationalisation of railways is due to the general drift 
towards Socialism which is so marked a factor in con 
temporary politics. The movement has been powerfully 
aided by speeches from Mr. Lloyd George while he was at 
the Board of Trade, and by similar, though somewhat less 
precise, indications of feeling on the part of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. The net result is that people who twenty vears 
ago, or even ten years ago, would have been aghast at 
the prospect of the British Government buying up 
the whole railway system of the country are now calmly 
contemplating this gigantic transaction. 

Before such people commit themselves more deeply than 
they have yet done, they would be wise to look at the 
problem a little more seriously. In particular, they should 
begin by examining the experience of other countries. They 
will find that the glamour of State ownership vanishes 
under closer inspection. Germany is the country to which 
appeal is always made by the advocates of railway 
nationalisation, and Mr. Lloyd George, after a very brief 
visit to a small portion of Germany, came back an 
enthusiastic supporter of the German system. That the 
German railways yield a handsome revenue to the State 
nobody can deny; but before assuming that this is in 








the least degree an argument for railway nationalisation 
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in this country it is necessary to take note of the differ- 
ences between the railways in Germany and the railways 
in Great Britain. The railways in Germany which are 
most ‘profitable are the Prussian State railways. The 
railways of other States do not show nearly such satis- 
factory results. ‘he reason is very simple. The greater part 
of Prussia is a level plain, dotted with many prosperous 
and’ busy cities. The Prussian railways were consequently 
constructed at comparatively low cost, and are able to 
enjoy a very large traffic with comparatively little expense 
for ‘haulage. These conditions do not exist here. Few 
British railways run for many miles without encountering 
a serious change of level. ‘hey have to cross or pierce 
hills and to span valleys, and all this means heavy expense 
as compared with railway-building across a level plain. 
Also, as has frequently been noted, the cost of construction 
of British railways has been considerably increased by 
the Parliamentary expenses which preceded the sanctioning 
of the lines. For these reasons at the outset we find 
that the Prussian Government was able to acquire a 
much more profitable instrument than can ever be available 
to the British Government. 

It is not, however, merely the -question of revenue 
which attracts men of the mental type of Mr. Lloyd 
George. They are also impressed with the fact that 
German State railways are used to facilitate German 
export trade. It is curious to find Free-traders seriously 
laying stress upon such a fact as this. The only method 
by which the administrators of a railway system can 
promote export trade is by giving specially favourable rates 
to exporters as compared with persons engaged in the home 
trade or the import trade. To Protectionists such a pro- 
ceeding naturally appeals. Their whole conception of 
commerce is to sell always and never to buy, and therefore 
they naturally applaud the Prussian railway system, and 
are excusably eager for its introduction into this country. 
It may be pointed out, however, that exactly the same 
results would be secured if the State, instead of lowering 
railway rates for the benefit of exporters, paid every exporter 
a cash bounty equivalent to the difference between a 
lowered railway rate and the rates charged to other people. 
The German system advocated by Mr. Lloyd George 
means, in effect, a bounty on exports, and it would be 
interesting to know whether the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and his close ally, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
are prepared to advocate bounties on British exports at the 
expense of the British taxpayer. Until that question has 
been answered it is better to dismiss from consideration 
the idea that the State ought to become the owner of 
all British railways in order to give artificial aid to the 
export trade. 

The only other general argument worth considering is 
the allegation that the State could work the railways more 
economically by amalgamating competing lines, and so 
avoiding what is frequently described as the waste of 
reckless competition. Here, again, we have experience to 
guide us. Exactly the same argument was used in the 
“ sixties” by those who advocated the State acquisition of 
the telegraph system. At that time the telegraph service 
of the country was in the hands of three or four competing 
companies, and it was alleged that if the State bought up 
these companies the resulting economies would be so great 
as to enable the public to enjoy the advantage of reduced 
rates, and the Exchequer to reap a handsome profit. 
Definite calculations were put before the House of 


Commous by responsible Ministers showing, or professing | 


to show, that the profits of State acquisition would be so 
great as to enable the whole cost of purchase to be paid off 
within a few years, leaving subsequent geuerations to 
enjoy a magnificent net revenue. Asa matter of fact, the 
profits which the companies bad been earning disappeared 
altogether within two years of the transference of their 
property to the State. Since that date there has year by 
year been a loss upon the undertaking. If compound 
iuterest be allowed on these losses, as is only reasonable, 
the aggregate loss to the Exchequer in the thirty-eight 
years of State ownership will be found to be well in 
excess of £30,000,000, and the present annual loss to 
exceed £1,000,000. 

This experience should warn prudent men against 
hastily assuming that the so-called losses of competition 
are a net loss to the community. Competition does, of 
course, involve some waste of effort, but, on the other 





hand, it so stimulates human endeavour that the resulting 
output in many cases more than makes up for the wasted 
effort. Under State management, on the other hand, 
though care is taken to avoid the waste involved in 
needless duplication of services, the stimulus of com- 
petition disappears; every one concerned works at 
an easier stroke, and the whole management becomes 
influenced by political rather than by commercial 
considerations. ‘his last-mentioned characteristic of 
State management is the conclusive argument aguinst 
the British Government becoming the owner and manager 
of a railway system represented by £1,200,000,000 of 
capital and employing a vast army of men, most of them 
voters. The evils which would arise in this country from 
such an increase in the number of employees of the State 
have not yet been realised in Prussia to any very serious 
extent, for the very important reason that in Prussia 
the franchise is so regulated that the mass of the 
working classes are almost unrepresented in the Prussian 
Diet. In Italy, on the other hand, where the working- 
class vote is an extremely important factor, the State 
acquisition of the railways has been followed by a 
scandalous deterioration of the whole service. ‘The Italian 
railways were not remarkable for efficiency even under 
company management, but it has to be remembered that 
for about twenty years the companies were so fettered by 
their bargain with the State that they were not able 
to make the necessary developments for meeting the 
commercial expansion of the country. Since the Govern- 
ment took over the railways in 1905 a bad system bas 
become worse in almost every direction. In particular, 
the Minister responsible for the management of the 
Italian railways 1s constantly compelled to accept the 
dictation of the railway employees, to the admitted 
injury of the public. Similar evils, though less dramatic 
in character, have been experienced in Belgium. 
The railways under 
less profitable than under private management, largely 
because the Government, in order to provide for political 
protégés, have multiplied the number of little posts, 
all badly paid, but serving to keep troublesome con- 
stituents quiet. 

If any one doubts that similar results would follow 
here, he has only to take note of the political action 
pursued by the employees of the Post Office. These 
men possess a powerful organisation, which is admittedly 
devoted to the sole purpose of improving the financial 
position of the postal servants at the expense of the 
taxpayer. With this object in view, the organisation 
brings pressure to bear at every contested election, 
and Members of Parliament are imduced to make 
promises which can only be redeemed at the cost of the 
Exchequer, solely to obtain the votes of a body of men 
who are indifferent to ordinary political issues. Already 
many politicians are gravely regretting that the House of 
Commons did not support Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli 
when they had the foresight to join in proposing that Civil 
servants should be disfranchised. It is impossible to 
contemplate without the gravest alarm the prospect of a 
vast new body of State employees directing their votes on 
the same cynically selfish principles as actuate the postal 
servants. British traders who have thoughtlessly given 
support to Mr. Lloyd George's equaily thoughtless utter- 
ances in favour of railway nationalisation may be perfectly 
certain that unless State management of railways were 
accompanied, as it virtually is in Prussia, by the disfran- 
cbisement of the railway worker, the whole service would 
be worked, not in the interests of the traders, nor in the 
interests of the Exchequer, but solely in the interests of the 
employees. 


RISKS TO SHIPPING IN WAR. 


_"2 Treasury Committee appointed to consider the 

feasibility of a national guarantee for risks to 
shipping in time of war has made its Report, and a study 
of it will convince the reader in a few minutes how com- 
plex the matter is, and yet how necessary it is that the 
country should frame a policy while there is yet time,— 
that is to say, before the arrival of the commercial panic 
which so many people foresee in time of war. The appoint- 
ment of the Committee by the Treasury was a sequel to the 
Royal Commission on Food Supplies which sat three years 
ago. That Commission reported in favour of the principle 
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of national insurance of shipping against war risks, but was 
unable to select one from the numerous schemes of insur- 
ance laid before it, and the Treasury Committee came into 
being for the purpose of discussing this particular point. 
Its narrower terms of reference instructed it to consider 
whether the State should undertake the insurance, whether 
it should do so gratuitously or whether it should recoup 
itself, and what the conditions of the grant of indemnity 
should be. The judgment of the Committee, from which 
Sir George Clarke dissents, and on which Sir Charles 
Ottley makes a reservation, is that all schemes of con- 
tributory insurance are unworkable, and that free 
indemnity by the State would be unjust and inadequate 
as a guarantee against losses. In fact, the Committee 
goes back upon the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Food Supplies, and ends up with the conclusion 
—with which we most heartily agree, though it is not 
the only conclusion we expected from the Committee— 
that Britain must make no doubt about retaining the 
command of the seas. 

We much regret to read the non possumus of the Com- 
mittee, because we are persuaded that the prospect of 
commercial panic, at least at the opening of a war, is very 
real, and we believe that the State, without as much 
difficulty as is supposed, could do something to prevent it. 
The essential thing is that trade, which is the breath of 
our life, should continue in war as nearly as possible as 
in peace. The conditions of the two states should be 
assimilated, so far as that may be. Whatever dissimilarity 
there is between the state of war and the state of peace 
will be the measure of the commercial panic which is 
foreseen, and which is likely to do us material harm, ranging 
from mere industrial stagnation at the one extremity to 
famine and the very paralysis of the sinews of war at the 
other. The economics of the question are, we confess, 
extraordinarily complicated ; but reflection on such experi- 
ence of war risks as the world has had will prove how 
desirable it is to try to make the complications yield some 
simple and reassuring solution. In the Napoleonic Wars 
the proportion of captures of British ships was one in forty. 
That is not disastrous; yet the average premium for 
insurance was between five and ten guineas per cent. for 
every voyage, and particular premiums were very much 
higher. During the Spanish-American War American 
premiums went up to twelve guineas per cent. when certain 
movements of Spanish ships 
“effective” Spanish squadron consisted of four lame 
ducks pitifully toiling to the West, and, in full knowledge 
of its irreparable weakness, asking to be recalled. When 
General Shafter’s army was embarked at Tampa, in 
Florida, for the Cuban Expedition, the tleet of transports 
was turned back after weighing anchor and detained 
for two days in harbour while the American scouting- 
ships investigated a rumour that there were Spanish ships 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Of course there were no Spanish 


ships, but the episode is one of many proofs that appre- | 


hensions have to be provided against no less than real 
dangers. In the Russo-Japanese War rates on neutral 
property varied from ten shillings to seven guineas per 
cent. One witness before the Committee said that the 
“rates to Vladivostok were gigantic”; but even so the 
underwriters lost money. A remarkable thing in the 
evidence of the witnesses was their inability to agree upon 
what insurance rates would probably be if Britain were 
unhappily engaged in a war. In the event of war with 
France—an assumption which can be made with a light 
heart—the premium on British ships would be two 
guineas per cent. according to some experts, and as much 
as thirty guineas per cent. according to others. It is 
this vagueness, this feeling of utter uncertainty as to the 
extent of the risks accepted by shipowners, which would 
be in itself a commercial danger of the first order. It is 
possible that many ships would lie idle in harbour; it is 
possible that many would be transferred to neutral flags ; it 
is possible that, whatever else might happen, there would 
be a rise in the prices of raw materials and necessaries 
which would create terrible hardships. The financial 
unrest might begin only in the insurance markets, but it 
would spread to others, and, as Sir George Clarke said, 
would affect our whole economic structure. It is worth 
while to take unceasing thought how such events may be 
prevented. Is it impossible that we should face the perils 
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of. war. feeling that the commercial world would “go! go into the whole question again now, but lest we seem 


ahead” just as though war did not exist? Is it a mere 
vision that the State should be able to say :—* There is 
no need for panic. For you shipowners and traders 
everything is as before. The loss, if it comes—and it is 
not nearly so likely to come as you suppose—shall be ours, 
not yours”? Is some scheme of national insurance really 
out of the question ? 

The Committee, according to its reference, considered 
two classes of schemes: a free guarantee by the State in 
the one class, and contributory schemes, by which the State 
would be recouped, in the other. Of the contributory 
schemes, the most interesting was that of Sir George 
Clarke, who was a member of the Committee until 
he was appointed Governor of Bombay. Roughly, the 
objections of the Committee to this and similar proposals 
were that the administration would be too difficult and 
too expensive, and that the door would be open to fraud. 
For ourselves, we cannot agree that a contributory scheme 
of national insurance would be more impracticable than 
contributory schemes of old-age pensions. But, though we 
would infinitely rather have Sir George Clarke's carefully 
planned solution than no solution at all, we think the 
simplest way—and the simplicity would more than atone 
for a rather higher cost—would be for the Government 
merely to endorse ordinary insurances of ships and cargoes 
so that the policies would hold good for war risks just as 
though there were still peace. To this it is objected that 
if shipowners are to be State-insured, they will be made 
a privileged class as against all other classes, which will 
suffer as truly, if less directly. It was said before the 
Committee that the distinction between necessaries, raw 
material, and luxuries would break down, and all would 
be safeguarded equally and arbitrarily at the expense of 
the taxpayer. We can only answer that the evil would 
be less than that of the kind of inverted bounty which 
would be granted to foreign merchants and manu- 
facturers if insurance rates were at the mercy of com- 
mercial pauic and ran up to prohibitive figures. This 
inverted bounty would be the result- of what we may 
call the inverted gambling of public apprehension. The 
ordinary gambler believes that he is going to win, .but 
the shipowner is much more inclined to believe that he is 
going to lose,—to lose all his ships through the chances of 
war. After a few months of war the insurance markets 
might settle down; the number of captures might be 
inconsiderable; and confidence would be restored. All 
that we know; but we still say that it is immensely 
important to guard against the panic of early days, 
which might do inestimable harm. Under a scheme 
of free insurance, or rather of free endorsement of 
ordinary peace insurances by the Government, as we 
should prefer to call it, the State would be like 
a City Council which took measures to restore the 
confidence of townsmen in circumstances in which the 
loss of confidence was the only condition threatening the 
prosperity of the town. Suppose that tne bridges leadiug 
to the town, which could only be approached by these 
bridges, were believed to be unsafe, and the town were being 
ruined by the high prices of food, because the owners of 
waggous found it more profitable to sell at high prices 
what they bad in stock than to risk their property on the 
bridges. ‘The City Council, recoguising that the waggons 
were the key to the situation (as ships would be in war), 
would say :—“ The bridges must be used till they can be 
rebuilt. If you fear to trust your property on them, we 
accept the risk. Probably all will be well, but if it should 
not, the loss shall be our responsibility, not yours. In any 
case, act as though vou had never heard rumours of the 
insecurity of the bridges.” That is the kind of assurance 
which should be given to the whole British commercial 
world against a time of war. In our insular position we 
must minimise the results of war on prices by a Govern- 
ment guarantee that none shall suffer who trades as freely 
in war as he did in peace 

There is one point, however, apart from which the 
question of national insurance cannot be considered. It 
will be said :—* But the obvious solution is to exempt all 
private property from capture in war. ‘I'hen there would 
be no possibility of panic. That has actually been pro- 
posed, and Great Britain has actually rejected the 
proposal!"’ We agree that this escape from our difficulties 
is delightfully attractive at first sight. We cannot 
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to ignore it, we must say that we believe that the argu- 
ment of Captain Mahan and Mr. Julian Corbett and 
others which we have summarised before now in the 
Spectator is thoroughly sound. Their argument, which 
is in substance that a powerful Navy would abrogate 
some of the most telling advantages of power if 
it consented to dispense with its ability to strike 
at the commerce of its rival, was accepted by Sir 
Edward Grey. So far as we are concerned that dis- 
cussion is closed, and the policy of Great Britain is clear 
and final. Our commerce-destroying power is obviously 
greater than that of our rivals, and we could not afford 
to cede it. ‘To some extent anxiety might certainly be 
lessened by a clearer definition of contraband. It is absurd 
that a shipper should still be in doubt whether his goods 
are contraband or not. But the grand remedy for the 
whole danger is, we are convinced, the acceptance of risks 
by the State. We do not believe for a moment that the 
State would be sucked dry. If we thought that there 
were an indefinite liability, we could not of course approve 
of the State acting as we hope it will act some day. The 
gain to the community would more than compensate for 
the expense. ‘I'he community, which would have to insure 
itself in any case, would be buyng the cheapest form 
of insurance. We hope that the country will not lose 
sight of this subject,or let its intricacy be an excuse 
for denying its importance. 








“THE EARTH WITH HER BARS.” 


HE literature of the ancient Jews remains the greatest 
witness to man’s capacity for religious perception, but 
nowhere are the limits of that perception more passionately 
expressed. “ Did ever people hear the voice of God speaking 
out of the midst’ of the fire, as thou hast heard, and live?” 
asked the lawgiver who understood the genius and the destiny 
of his race. Yet another prophet proclaimed with no less 
authority: “The earth with her bars was about me for ever.” 
These two ideas, the idea of divine inspiration and of human 
limitation, colour almost every page of the Old and New 
Testuments. The nation was preoccupied with the thought of 
God. For the Jew wisdom began with the fear of the Lord. 
The knowledge of God was the foundation of all know- 
ledge, the only thing worth seeking with a man’s heart 
and soul and strength. They were fools who said there 
was no God, men aberrated mentally and morally. The 
heroes of Jewish history are the “prophets of God,” who 
best interpreted the religious experience of the people, who 
gave voice to the public conscience, condemned the back- 
slidings of the multitude, and kept the nation in mind of its 
spiritual separation. 

That he might fit himself for the knowledge of God, the 
Jew conformed to a law which permeated every moment 
of his life and prescribed his every movement. In each 
political calamity, in each personal sorrow, in all success 
and in all failure, he looked for the hand of God. The 
history of his world and the story of his daily life became a 
record of divine discipline. But, like all preoccupation, his 
religious obsession blinded him at times to things as they are. 
He was so certain that righteousness ought to prosper that 
he could not see that very often it produced worldly disaster. 
He began to think that prosperity proved virtue and mis- 
fortune misconduct. In his meticulous observance of rules 
he forgot the principles of which they were but the minute 
applications. “It is not the moral law because it is written. 
It is written because it is the moral law,” is a truth outside 
the grasp of the average devout man, even when he comes 
of a race distinguisined for religious genius. Thus the Jew 
materialised his religion, and “the earth with her bars” set a 
limit to his spiritual attainment. Nevertheless, among the 
greater minds there never wanted spokesmen of the Lord, 
who reminded men that conformity to a system was not true 
and laudable service, that sacrifice was neither more nor less 
than a symbol, and that the eternal truth that “ though a sinner 
do evil an hundred times...... it shall be well with them that 
fear God,” was not overthrown by the success of the tyrant or 
by the “ pitiful sighing” of the poor. It is on!y the seer who 
dares to be inconsistent. The multitude must have logic, or 
they will have nothing. God roled, they said, and God is 
righteous. ‘The triumph of virtue was but the logical sequence 














of an inward certainty. In vain Job declared, as Paul declared 
after him, that the thoughts of the Creator are not explicable 
by men, that “the earth with her bars” forbade them to judge 
of the purpose of God. The people built monuments to the 
prophets who pointed to the truth, and once more blindfolded 
their own eyes with a worn-out theory. 

By the Crucifixion overt success was proved for ever 
useless as a measure of goodness. Christianity, however, did 
not supply the world with any answer to the problem of pain; 
rather, in proving that no solution lies in the word “ punish- 
ment,” it further involved the question. Christ nowhere broke 
the bars of ignorance by which we are hemmed in. He has 
been the consolation of the Western world, and in their Christ- 
inspired confidence in God religious people often forget how 
little He has satisfied their curiosity. Why do the good suffer ? 
He suffered also, He “tasted death for every man,” but He 
did not say. Where are the dead? The Gospel affords no 
answer, except that they are alive, and that when our time 
also is finished we must commend our spirits into the 
hands of God the Father, Who is the God of the living. 
We cannot conceive of a disembodied spirit. ‘“ With what 
body do they come?” men asked of St. Paul; and the 
Roman Jew to whom Christ had revealed His relation to 
God, and who, whatever his occasional agonies of mind, his 
occasional fears lest he himself might be a castaway, yet felt 

“Through all this early dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness,” 
replied “Thou fool,” and, conscious of the omnipresence of 
the life-giving God, proceeded to elaborate an analogy. His 
conviction remains convincing; his argument belongs to the 
past. We feel that we were indeed fools to ask. “ The earth 
with her bars” precludes an answer; but the voice of God, 
speaking out of the midst of the fires of religious passion, onee 
more proclaims the sure and certain hope. 

It has been said by a learned exponent of modern Judaism 
(Mr. Israel Abrahams) that “Judaism never attempted to 
define God at all.” “ He is the Great, the Mighty, the Awful, 
the Most High, the King. But He is also the Father, Helper, 
Deliverer, the Peacemaker, Supporter of the Weak, Healer 
of the Sick.” But, above all, He “is nigh them that fear 
him.” Almost the same words might be used of the con- 
ception of God presented to us in the Gospel. Our Lord 
accentuated one aspect of the prophet’s conception, He did 
not deny the others. In His parables He implied them 
all, but He never attempted any philosophical definition of 
Deity whatever. The religion of the Gospels and the 
theology of the schoolmen represent opposite types of 
thought. Our Lord accepted the fact that finite minds 
cannot grasp the infinite. The Creator of the universe, who 
is “above all, and through all, and in you all,” does, indeed, 
make Himself manifest to the human soul; but the human 
mind can express its experience of the divine in metaphor 
only. “The earth with ber bars” forbids that we should do 
more than this. 

Again, it is impossible for the average man to give more 
than a part of his attention and consideration to the subject 
of the supernatural. His duty lies within the bars of earth. 
He must by very mundane work support himself and those 
dear to him. In the course of that work he must of necessity 
encounter innumerable temptations, to some of which it seems 
inevitable that he should succumb. “It must needs be that 
offences come,” said Christ, and He would not pray for 
any of those whom He desired to deliver from evil that they 
should be taken out of the world. A great part of His 
teaching is concerned with the means of reconciliation between 
the divine and human spirits after that conscious rebellion 
against the divine command which constitutes sin. He came, 
“not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” It is 
useless to blink the difficulties of Christian teaching on this 
subject. “To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little,” 
said Christ, and it is a hard saying for all its infinite gracious- 
ness. We cannot wish it blotted out from the Book. It 
rings true to the ear of the soul. But when we turn it into 
logic, and ask, Shall we continue in sin that grace may 
abound, we are constrained to exclaim with St. Paul, “God 
forbid!” or else we should deny the whole spirit of the Gospel. 
Free will and predestination are not the only indubitable 
truths which the limits of the human mind—“ the earth with 
her bars”’—forbids us to reconcile here. 

But it may be said,—If the very conditions of our nature 
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prevent all logical and all scientific proof of the great doctrines 
of religion, surely the attitude of the agnostic is the only 
yational attitude. There is, we would reply, a form of 
agnosticism which is not incompatible with faith. St. Paul 
expressed in one sentence the mental position of thousands of 
devout thinkers to-day : “If any man think that he knoweth any 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought toknow. But if any 
man love God, the same is known of him.” If religion consisted 
in nothing but man’s effort by searching to find out God, 
“the earth with her bars” would make of the search nothing 
but a recurrent tragedy, the perpetual attempt of man to 
support himself upon the staff of a creed which his own 
advance in civilisation is for ever breaking in his hand. 
But religion, and above all the Christian religion, is not 
primarily a creed, otherwise our Lord would have left us a 
formula of belief. It is primarily a Communion. Man's desire 
for the knowledge of God is not in the first instance a call, 
it is an answer. For God Almighty the bars of earth have no 
restrictive force. Neither ignorance nor sin has power to 
prevent the divine influence. To realise this is to perform 
the great act of faith, to make the great surrender not of the 
mind but of the spirit, and upon this faith the creeds are but 
commentaries. 





THE TRUE MONUMENT FOR DICKENS. 
NHE question whether a statue of Dickens shall be erected, 
which has been discussed during the past few days, can 
only be answered, we should think, in one way. Dickens 
himself did not wish for a statue, and said so,—that, at all 
events, is the interpretation put upon his injunctions by the 
Dickens family; and at least, so long as his near relations are 
alive, their judgment should be received as final by decent 
people. It may be said that a man’s fame cannot be adminis- 
tered by his own wishes, because it is a national possession, 
and that a liberal increment must always be allowed to his 
estimate of his own importance, because that estimate was 
presumably guided by modesty. And it actually is being said 
that the erection of a statue would not be more incompatible 
with the sense of Dickens’s words than his burial in West- 
minster Abbey was with his injunction that he should be 
“ buried in an inexpensive, unostentatious, and strictly private 
manner, without any public announcement of the time or 
place of his burial.” Of course there must be room for dis- 
cretion in such matters, but we still think that discretion 
positively excludes the disregard of the wishes of near 
relations. We ourselves are in favour of statues in principle 
—when the statues are better than most of those in London— 
because they are picturesque, associate particular memories 
in a very desirable way with particular districts so that the 
very ground seems to speak its history, and provoke inquiry 
in laggard and inattentive brains. We are yet a long way 
from overdoing the erection of statues, and Professor 
Waldstein in his general praise of the habit of dotting them 
about a country apparently did not think it even necessary 
to mention the revulsion of feeling in Paris against 
“ statueising” minor celebrities, and the resolution to stay 
what has at last become a veritable plague. But the fame 
of Dickens can get on very well without a statue. Wren’s 
epitaph, si monumentum requiris circumspice, is magnificently 
true of Dickens's novels. 
The reaction which nearly always follows the exaltation of 
a writer to the heights has already passed in the case of 
Dickens. It has done good, because it has knocked away the 
rotten supports of his fame, and disclosed more clearly the 
mighty ones on which it will rest firmly forever. A genera- 
tion which was specially aroused to the importance of being 
careful of the “ p's” and “q's” of literary form found it easy 
to disparage the want of discipline in Dickens's writing ; but a 
very slight reaction from that particular reaction has con- 
vinced all but the incurable prigs that, after all, a majestic 
forest growth, even if sometimes too luxuriant, is preferable 
to a spick-and-span desert. Those who cry very loudly 
for the pruning of Dickens have generally nothing of their 
own worth pruning. But the reaction, as we have said, has 
done good. We no longer read Dickens all expectant for the 
nobility of his passages of sentiment; we no longer fly into 
tantrums or dissolve in tears at his disposal of this or that 
character. We have long since been reconciled to the death 
of Little Nell. We see the truth now that the gorgeous 








imagination, the whimsical observation, the geniality, and the 
wholesomeness of Dickens were all driven through the channels 
of circumstance which controlled the course of his plots, and that 
the plots, with their love-making and dying, matter hardly 
at all. We can conceive ourselves—if we may suppose for a 
moment that we are back in the days when Dickens was being 
published in monthly parts—fighting round a shop to obtain 
the latest issue, and read a new chapter in which Mr. Pecksniff 
improves the occasion; but we cannot possibly conceive our- 
selves enduring the same labours to discover whether Martin 
Chuzzlewit married Mary. Yet that is really the kind of 
thing which many of our predecessors persuaded themselves 
that they wanted to know. The “ monthly parts” were the 
explanation of nearly all the formlessness of Dickens's con- 
struction. “The Mystery of Edwin Drood” is not formless, 
and that is a novel, or part of one, in which Dickens set out 
with a definite and immutable plot in his mind; but “ Oliver 
Twist,” which was written in “ monthly parts,” goes on and 
on inconsequently, often preparing to come to an end, like the 
sermon of an extempore preacher, but taking new life unex- 
pectedly and going off again at a tangent. “ Oliver Twist,” 
in fact, was kept alive just so long as the author's plans for 
other work were unsettled. Really the characters of Dickens 
are interchangeable ; they all might appear in any other novel 
than that in which they do appear; action does not grow pro- 
gressively out of character; but the action or plot is a bare 
pretext for introducing the characters. 

We read a paper some time ago in which Canon Benham 
demonstrated the chronological chaos of “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
and proved that the circumstances of the murder by Jonas 
Chuzzlewit could never have been fitted into the time allotted 
to them. Yet Canon Benham declared that he enjoys 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” more than any of Dickens's novels. 
Those are the perfectly compatible judgments of a just 
Dickens scholar, Chronology is a matter of indifference. 
The sun is always ready obligingly to stand still while one 
revels in the company, independent of time or place or plot, 
of Pecksniff, and Mrs. Gamp, and Micawber, and Dick 
Swiveller, and Chadband, and Bumble, and Silas Wegg, and 
Sydney Carton, and Sam Weller, and Pickwick, and the rest. 
If the contemporaries of Dickens relatively took too seriously 
the plots and the sentiment which often strayed into mawkish- 
ness, we must remember that they were also personally con- 
cerned in the social problems which Dickens tackled. The 
Poor Law is as real and as difficult a problem now as it was 
then, and it is arguable that the Circumlocution Office 
remains; but the other problems have passed, and can never 
again be pleaded by any one, however blind, as the reasons of 
the abiding greatness of Dickens. The Yorkshire schools 
have perished as completely as the memory of Dotheboys 
Hall will last, and the casual and abominably negligent 
system of nursing of which Mrs. Gamp was the archetype 
has given place to a regularity and fostering care which are 
one of the chief prides of our civilisation. But the literary 
and human qualities shine on for all time and for universal 
enjoyment. A passage comes into our head from “ Nicholas 
Nickleby” as an example of Dickens’s spacious use of subjects 
which are kept locked up by many brains,—academic, in- 
communicable, and dull :— 

««T hope you have preserved the unities, sir,’ said Mr. Curdle. 
—‘ The original piece is a French one,’ said Nicholas. ‘There is 
abundance of incident, sprightly dialogue, strongly-marked 
characters *—* All unavailing without a strict observance of 
the unities, sir,’ returned Mr. Curdle. ‘The unities of the drama 
before everything.’ —‘ Might I ask you,’ said Nicholas, hesitating 
between the respect he ought to assume and his love of the 
whimsical, ‘ might I ask you what the unities are?’ Mr. Curdle 
coughed and considered. ‘The unities, sir,’ he said, ‘are a com- 
pleteness—a kind of a universal dove-tailedness with regard to 
place and time—a sort of a general oneness, if I may be allowed 
to use so strong an expression. I take those to be the dramatic 
unities, so far as I have been enabled to bestow attention upon 
them, and I have read much upon the subject, and thought much. 
I find, running through the performances of this child,’ said Mr. 
Curdle, turning to the phenomenon, ‘a unity of feeling, a breadth, 
alight and shade, a warmth of colouring, a tone, a harmony, a 
glow, an artistical development of original conceptions, which I 
look for in vain among older performers—I don’t know whether 
I make myself understood ? ’—* Perfectly,’ replied Nicholas.” 





Surely Corneille and others were never justified better for 
their violation of the unities of the drama, even in thousands 
of pages of criticism ? 

And then there is an eloquence in Dickens, which bas 
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perhaps never been appreciated as it should have been by his 
critics; certainly it should never have been allowed to be 
swamped by the sentimentality or the mere magniloquence. 
We do not take the case of Dick Swiveller, because there are 
in him signs of being amused at his own torrents of words. 
But Pecksniff was never his own critic. The following 
passage is instinctively eloquent in form, though so deliberately 
broken up, and though completely safeguarding our concep- 
tion of Pecksniff'’s character, notably by the perfect inter- 
jection of the “ pagan, I regret to say ” :— 

“* Now,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, crossing his two fore-fingers in a 
manner which was at once conciliatory and argumentative : ‘ I will 
not, upon the one hand, go so far as to say that she deserves all 
the inflictions which have been so very forcibly and hilariously 
suggested ;’ one of his ornamental sentences ; ‘ nor will I, upon the 
other, on any account compromise my common understanding as 
aman by making the assertion that she does not. What I would 
observe is, that I think some practical means might be devised of 
inducing our respected—shall I say our revered— ? ’—‘ No!’ inter- 
posed the strong-minded woman in a loud voice.—‘ Then I will 
not,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘You are quite right, my dear madam, 
and I appreciate, and thank you for, your discriminating objection 
—our respected relative, to dispose himself to listen to the 

romptings of nature—and not to the—’—‘Go on, Pa!’ cried 
Rea Why, the truth is, my dear,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, smiling 
upon his assembled kindred, ‘that I am at a loss for a word. 
The name of those fabulous animals (pagan, I regret to say) who 
used to sing in the water, has quite escaped me.’ Mr. George 
Chuzzlewit suggested ‘Swans.’ ‘No,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘Not 
swans. Very like swans, too. Thank you.’ The nephew with 
the outline of a countenance, speaking for the first and last time 
on that occasion, propounded ‘ Oysters.’ ‘No,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, 
with his own peculiar urbanity, ‘nor oysters. But by no means 
unlike oysters; a very excellent idea; thank you, my dear sir, 
very much. Wait! Sirens. Dear me! sirens, of course. I 
think, I say, that means might be devised of disposing our 
respected relative to listen to the promptings of nature, and not 
to the siven-like delusions of art.’” 


Chadband’s oratory, as in “It is the ray of rays, the sun of 
suns, the moon of moons, the star of stars, it is the light of 
Terewth,” is salubrious satire, and never likely to be super- 
fluous; but Micawber was absolutely eloquent even when 
most fatuous :— 

“* My dear Copperfield, said Mr. Micawber, rising with one of 
his thumbs in each of his waistcoat pockets, ‘the companion of 
my youth: if I may be allowed the expression—and my esteemed 
friend Traddles: if I may be permitted to call him so—will allow 
me, on the part of Mrs. Micawber, myself, and our offspring, to 
thank them in the warmest and most uncompromising terms for 
their good wishes. It may be expected that on the eve of a 
migration which will consign us to a perfectly new existence, 
Mr. Micawber spoke as if they were going five hundred thousand 
miles, ‘I should offer a few valedictory remarks to two such 
friends as I see before me. But all that I have to say in this way 
I have said. Whatever station in society I may attain, through 
the medium of the learned profession of which I am about to 
become an unworthy member, I shall endeavour not to disgrace, 
and Mrs. Micawber will be safe to adorn. Under the temporary 
pressure of pecuniary liabilities, contracted with a view to their 
immediate liquidation, but remaining unliquidated through a 
combination of circumstances, I have been under the necessity 
of assuming a garb from which my natural instincts recoil—I 


his favourite passages against ours. The enthusiasm with 
which such competitions are often conducted is the truest 
proof of the solace—we do not use too strong a word—which 
such memories bring in times of vexation, dullness, or grief. 
And in them—whichever they may be—detached, as they are 
and properly should be, but complete and memorable in them- 
selves, the true monument to Dickens is to be found. 





SCENT AND MEMORY. 

(* all chance wishing-carpets, a sudden scent is the most 

wayward and carries those who meet it on the longest 
journeys. Miles of distance and decades of years vanish at 
the touch; memory steps over the interval straight into 
forgotten gardens, to seashores of which there is no vision. 
Are there any other memories so separate or so far off? You 
do not know how distant a remembrance can be, or from how 
far out of the past it can come, until perbaps in some old- 
fashioned garden, perhaps in the wet depth of a wood, there 
blows a sudden air which belongs to another garden or 
another wood, and that garden and that wood belong to the 
earliest knowledge of all. It might be a pleasant byway for 
some leisured man of science to wander down to try to 
discover which of the thousand scents of gardens and fields 
and woods is the first, so to speak, to strike home, which is 
part of the earliest recollection, which becomes first separated 
as a scent associated always with a particular flower or 
season. Doubtless there would be no exact conclusions to 
such a search, but it might give the opportunity of asking 
some interesting questions. The searcher would constitute 
himself into a Commission empowered to take evidence on 
leading points such as: What is the scent which seems to you 
to belong to your earliest recollections? What associations 
does it bring to your mind? Do any scents bring you 
unhappy recollections? and if so, what are they? Of the 
commonest scents which all know, in what order would you 
put your first recollection of them? It would lead to a good 
deal of correction of memories, but something would emerge 
worth studying. 

The memories of those who have always had access to gardens 
and wild places would probably lead to the more valuable 
comparisons. It would be interesting te & sow what would be 
the proportion of those who believe their earliest memory of 
scent to be the cup of a tulip under an April sun. There is 
something to be said for the inberent likelihood of that being 
the first of remembered scents of flowers. A child learns from 
babyhood that flowers have scent; it is always being offered 
flowers and invited to smell them, and the flowers it wants and 
is given are always bright flowers. Nobody would think of 
picking a violet or a primrose and asking a baby to smell 
it; perhaps a polyanthus is a flower which gets into the 
perambulator specially early; but in any case the earliest 
flowers offered could not be remembered any more than the 





allude to spectacles—and possessing myself of a cognomen to 
which I can establish no legitimate pretensions. All I have to 
say on that score is, that the cloud has passed from the dreary 
scene, and the God of Day is once more high upon the mountain 
tops. On Monday next, on the arrival of the four o'clock after- | 
noon coach at Canterbury, my foot will be on my native heath— 


| 


my name, Micawber!’ Mr. Micawber resumed his seat on | 
the close of these remarks, and drank two glasses of 
punch in grave succession. He then said with much 


solemnity, ‘One thing more I have to do, before this separa- 
tion is complete, and that is to perform an act of justice. 
My friend, Mr. Thomas Traddles, has, on two several occasions, 
“ put his name,” if I may use a common expression, to bills of 
exchange for my accommodation. On the first occasion Mr. | 
Thomas Traddles was left—let me say, in short, in the lurch. | 
The fulfilment of the second has not yet arrived. ‘lhe amount of 
the first obligation,’ here Mr. Micawber carefully referred to 
papers, ‘was, I believe, twenty-three, four, nine and a half; of 
the second, according to my entry of that transaction, eighteen, 
six, two. These sums, united, make a total, if my calculation is 
correct, amounting to forty-one, ten, eleven and a half. My 
friend Copperfield will perhaps do me the favour to check that | 
total?’ I did so and found it correct. ‘To leave this Metropolis,’ | 
said Mr. Micawber, ‘and my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles, without 

acquitting myself of the pecuniary part of this obligation, would 

weigh upon my mind to an insupportable extent. I have, there- 

fore, prepared for my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles, and I now 

hold in my hand, a document which accomplishes the desired 

object. I beg to hand to my friend, Mr. Thomas T'raddles, my 

IO U for forty-one, ten, eleven and a half, and I am happy to 

recover my moral dignity, and to know that I can once more walk 

erect before my fellow man.’ ” 


Every reader of Dickens, of course, will be able to match 


| that it would be remembered distinctly. 





other incidents of absolute babyhood. But the first flower 
which a child would smell for himself would probably be a tulip. 
It is one of the earliest of the spring flowers which are a con- 
venient height for smelling, for a child does not balance well 
enough to stoop as lowasa crocus or a snowdrop ; it is brightly 
coloured, and would attract a child across a lawn to look at 
it; and it has a scent which is unlike any other flower, so 
Perbaps for many 
children the wallflower would occur as early as the tulip; 
the present writer cannot quite make up his mind between the 
tulip and the crocus, but that is because there were always 
purple crocuses growing on a rockery which were an even 
more convenient height for smelling than the tulips. After the 
tulips and crocuses come daisies, not only the scent of the 
flowers, but the smell of crushed, sappy stalks which is also 
the smell of white pins; the inference is the making of daisy- 
ehains. Then an autumn smell, of a hot sun on wet brown 
leaves and ripe blackberries in a basket; the scent of the 
single fruit is thin and delicate, but hundreds bot in a basket 
exhale something musky and vinous; there must be a wine to 
be made from blackberries in a way not yet discovered. To 
the same indefinite period belongs the scent of mignonette and 
hot chalk that could only come from the garden of a seaside 
hotel; it carries tar with it, and candytuft, and perhaps 
broken geranium-stalks. Rain on a clearing of a coppice 
carpeted with primroses comes later, with the green, bitter 
odour of dripping box-leaves, and the vigour of young larches 
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and thick, drenched moss. That is the month in which the 
first search was made after blackbirds’ nests in the wood. 

Those are some of the scents that belong to the vague, 

earlier spaces, and it is easy to see how some of the others 
group themselves round the years that follow and increase. 
No one who bas ever swum in Thames water in the summer 
can smell the sun on the weeds and lilies without thinking 
of the stream tumbling green through the weir-gates, the 
light through the water from below, and the bubbles dancing 
down to the broad, smooth surface below the lock. Cricket 
matches have their own scents of new-mown grass and 
tobacco-smoke; you cannot combine the two without a 
memory of a pitch rolled hard and the redness and clearness 
of the first ball bowled. One of the most joyous of all pieces 
of writing about cricket, John Nyvren’s description of the 
high feasting on Broad-Halfpenny during one of the great 
Hambledon matches, and the Hambledon men and the 
Hambledon ale-punch, ends with the memory of a scent. 
“How strongly are all those scenes,” writes Nyren, “ of 
fifty years bygone, painted in my memory !—and the smell 
of that ale comes upon me as freshly as the new May 
flowers.” He smelt it with the bluebells and orchids and 
primroses of the Hampshire border. Other sports have their 
own flowers. For those who have sailed the Welsh sea- 
coast the breath of bedstraw brings back the sunniest 
hours of a day’s bass-fishing, with the wind off shore 
and the gulls screaming round the boat. Heather honey 
mixed with salt on a Western breeze carries a_ vision 
of red and white setters ranging the flank of a Scottish hill, 
of the neck of an old cock grouse poked up from the dry 
grass on the brow, and the warning, barsh and wary, 
“ Go-back-go-back-go-back,” which is one of the six or seven 
sounds that those who know a Scottish moor would soonest 
wish to hear. Memories of English fields and highways are 
not always so clear. A mustard-field in September confuses 
itself with a field of tarnip-seeds in May. One of the dis- 
tinctest of English scents, perhaps, is the dry, choking vapour 
of a road inches deep in white dust, of nettles crushed by the 
roadside and somewhere a hint of dog-roses and heavy drops 
of rain in the dust. It belongs to the tramp of a battalion 
and the hum of August insects, and possibly to the home- 
trained English soldier sent abroad it might bring back his 
country as quickly as did the wattle round Lichtenberg to 
Mr. Kipling’s New South Wales trooper :— 
“ And I saw Sydney the same as ever, 
The picnics and brass-bands ; 
And the little homestead on Hunter River 
And my new vines joining hands. 
It all came over me in one act 
Quick as a shot through the brain— 
With the smell of the wattle round Lichtenberg, 
Riding in, in the rain.” 

The comparison of the power of scents to tear deep 
memories must be with the power of music. An air heard 
at a particular’ time or place, and perhaps not heard again for 
years, will bring back the hour when it first sounded with the 
sureness almost of actual return to the scene. Even the 
vulgarest tune of the pantomime can take on exotic graces if 
it has been heard most insistently in surroundings that belong 
to it only by accident of the day and the place. But thereisa 
difference in the memories recalled. An air or a tune may 
recall a place as sharply as a scent, and with as deep and 
breaking a longing for what has been and can be no more, the 
desiderium that bas no single word for it in English; but the 
very sharpness and suddenness and completeness of its call 
into the past make the difference between it and the power of 
scent. For the power of recalling what is bygone that belongs 
to scents can be something infinitely vague, often difficult 
and unintelligible. The music was a certain tune heard at a 
certain place at a certain time; you can date it all with clear 
precision. But the scent of sun in the chalice of a tulip 
belongs to all the distant, undateable beginnings of things,— 
to the queerest contradictions, to the most haphazard comings 
and goings; to the scent of pinewoods wrapped in a particular 
soap, and lackey moth caterpillars because they were once 
kept in soap-boxes; to the song of canaries always ringing 
through the smell of cobbler’s-wax because the village cobbler's 
hobby was canaries. And if the power of scent has one more 
different property of its own, it is that its memories are almost 
certainly happy. Music can bring back such sadness that it 
cannot be heard. But a scent is much more intimately linked 








with the real grip of memory; and of many memories, it is 
the law tbat the sad are soonest forgotten, and the happy 
others remain. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A PETITION TO THE LORDS ON THE 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS BILL. 

(To rus Evrror or tas “Srecraton.” } 
Sir,—A petition, of which I send you a copy, will be presented 
to the House of Lords when the Old-Age Pensions Bill comes 
before it early next week. May I suggest that those of your 
readers who approve of it should cut it out of your columns, 
and get it signed by as many influential and representa- 
tive people as possible in their neighbourhoods, and especially 
those who have made a study of social work or bave been 
actively engaged in it? It would be well to append the 
descriptions of the signatories. Kindly, as time is short, 
forward the petition direct by post to:—The Right Hon. the 
Earl of Wemyss, The House of Lords, Westminster, S.W. 
—I an, Sir, &e., W. A. BAaILwarp. 

64 Victoria Street, S.W. 





“Your Petitioners pray the attention of your Honourable 
House to the following facts in regard to the Old-Age Pensions 
Bill now before Parliament, and present a humble petition on 
the following grounds :— 

(1) The Bill affects the whole management and character of 
the Poor Law, yet it is brought forward whilst a Royal Com- 
mission called upon to examine into the effects and defects of the 
Poor Law is actually sitting and has not yet returned its Report. 
The Report will be returned (it is said) within a few months. 

(2) The Bill has been forced through the House of Commons 
by use of the Closure without discussion of the most vital 

ints. 

(3) The Bill alters the whole position and threatens the 
destruction of Friendly Societies, and is opposed by many of the 
leading members of such societies. 

(4) The Bill discourages thrift, and by introducing what is 
really a new system of outdoor relief threatens to revive and 
extend the evils partially removed by the Poor Law reforms 
of 1834. 

(5) The Bill commits the country to an expenditure to which 
no one can fix the limits, without providing the means by which 
such expenditure, or even the expenditure which can certainly be 
foreseen, may be met. 

(6) The debates in the House of Commons, curtailed though they 
have been by the use of the guillotine, and the constant change 
of front on the part of the Government, prove to demonstration 
the dangers which the Bill involves and the want of due provision 
by the Government of means to meet them. 

(7) The Bill has not received the sanction of the electors. 

(8) To delay the passing of the Bill can do no serious injury to 
the country and will enable the nation to consider calmly the 
policy of a measure which, for good or bad, produces a social 
revolution. 

In view of the above statement of facts it is the prayer of your 
Petitioners that your Honourable House should postpone the 
consideration of the Old-Age Pensions Bill until such time as the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law has been issued 
and until an opportunity has been given to Parliament to consider 
the said Bill in the light of that Report. Ky refusing to proceed 
beyond the Second Reading of the Bill until such Report has 
been received your Lordships will give proof that you are 
determined not to acquiesce in legislative measures which are 
not based on the fullest information and best advice obtainable.” 


SIGNATURES :— 





THE “GUILLOTINE” IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

[To rae Eprror or rus ‘‘ Srecraror.”) 
Sir,—Although I am in sympathy with your article entitled 
“The ‘Guillotine’ and its Consequences” in last week's 
Spectator, 1 do not share your view that the obstructive 
powers of the present minority fall below those exbibited by 
the minorities in the Parliaments of 1895 and 1900. I frankly 
admit, however, they are immeasurably inferior to the powers 
of obstruction displayed by the Opposition in the 1892 
Parliament. Since those days there bas been a steady and 
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progressive use made by Governments, irrespective of party, 
of the application of Closure. As one who looks forward to 
the time when more power will be centred in the House of 
Commons, and the power of the Second Chamber consequently 
curtailed, I have viewed this movement with considerable 
alarm. Indeed, I have frequently voted against Closure 
Resolutions when they have been proposed, even by 
my own leaders, and on the occasion to which you 
particularly refer—the Closure for the Old-Age Pensions 
Bill—I went into the Opposition Lobby. The situation, 
however, as to the conduct of business in the House 
of Commons is both difficult and serious. It is difficult 
because under the existing rules of procedure it is obviously 
impossible for a reasonable amount of work to be got through 
im any Session unless free use is to be made of “guillotine” 
Resolutions. Members of Parliament, with the extra strain of 
Grand Committee work which has of late been placed upon 
them, are more and more unwilling to sit up to all hours of the 
morning, which is apparently the only alternative to Closure. 
The problem is likely to become more difficult because both 
parties seem to be rivals in the game of who can produce the 
larger output of work in a Session. The seriousness is 
increased because the country knows little, and cares less, 
about the actual procedure of the House of Commons. Charges 
of obstruction are levied against both parties in turn, and also in 
turn both parties are charged with the tyrannical use of Closure. 
Sooner or later the reputation of the House of Commons will 
receive a serious blow, and the country will consequently 
suffer, unless steps are taken to remedy the existing state of 
affairs. Possibly the most satisfactory solution of the 
problem would be the application of some wide scheme of 
devolution, under which the House would hand over much 
of its less important business to local bodies, and reserve 
itself for meusures of only first-class importance and 
Estimates; these last sadly need constant watching. As, 
however, this change would require both time and courage 
for any Government to undertake (qualities which few 
Governments possess), probably the most practical method 
would be the setting up of a Select Committee to investigate 
and report on the whole system of our procedure. It is hard 
to create much enthusiasm for this subject in the House 
itself, because until the electors are interested no party 
capital can be made out of it. The surest way of arousing 
any feeling in the country is by the exposure in the Press 
of the present absurd state of affairs, not by recriminations 
levied against one party or the other, but by pointing out that 
the way our business is conducted is nothing short of a public 
danger. I wish to tender you my sincere thanks as a Member 
of the House of Commons of fiftecu years’ standing for your 
article in last week's issue, because I think it will help to call 
public attention to this important matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. T. Witians Nussey. 


[We sympathise in a large measure with our correspon- 
dent’s remarks, but we may point out that one of the reasons 
why the present Government have had recourse to so barbarous 
a use of the “ guillotine” is to be found in their waste of time 
at the beginning of the Session. Ministers seem always to 
dawdle before Easter, to fuss but do little between Easter and 
Whitsuntide, and to spend the remainder of the Session in 
violent and indecent haste,—‘‘coma tempered by fits” is 
apparently the Ministerial ideal as regards legislation.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





A NATIONAL CHURCH. 
[To tae Epiror or tHe “Spectaror.”] 
Srr,—Many members of the “ One Flock ” following the “ One 
Shepherd,” though gathering for worship into various “ folds,” 
will be grateful to “ Anglican Archdeacon” for his letter. 
His championship of a generous acceptation of the term 
“membership of the Church of England,” inclusive of many 
of the loyal sons and daughters of the Church who do not 
under present conditions conform to all her traditional rules 
and regulations, was specially opportune on the eve of the 
Lambeth Conference, whose findings must be fraught with 
such far-reaching consequences, not least, surely, in respect 
to the future relations of our Mother-Church to our Father- 
land. If only our fathers in God fix their attention, oculo 
irretorto, on the thoughts and needs and hopes of their own 
contemporaries in this twentieth century, instead of turning 


| approach the Holy Table. 





them back, as laudatores temporis acti, on the first six (or any 
other) past centuries, we shall—to quote the language of that 
delightful “ Admonition to Ministers Ecclesiastical” which 
prefaces the Second Book of the Homilies—‘ have cause to 
glorify God for them, and be the readier to embrace their 
labours.” Nay, we will sing with Deborah of old:— 
“ For that the leaders took the lead in Israel. 
Bless ye Jehovah!” 

—I an, Sir, &e., F. Daustint CREMER. 
Eccles Vicarage. 


(To THe Epiror oF THe “SpEcTaTor.”] 

Srr,—I have read with a fair amount of interest, and a good 
deal of sadness, the letters which have of late appeared in 
your valuable paper under the above heading. In my young 
days I lived a good deal in a little Dissenting village and 
amongst Nonconformists, and although too much attached to 
my own Church ever to wish to leave her, I could not but admire 
the sincere piety of my Nonconformist friends. Their hatred of 
all that was not true and Christianlike, and their willingness 
to help all in trouble and distress, made a lasting impression 
upon me. I have one or two Nonconformist friends, and I 
see amongst them many splendid examples of nobility 
and truth which they set to their Church of England brethren, 
who, unfortunately, are not always clothed with Christian 
charity or forbearance. What right has any man, without 
any just cause, to judge the life of another? How, I ask, ean 
any vicar or rector know whether all his own particular flock 
whom he weekly or monthly admits to Holy Communion 
along with strangers to his church and parish are leading 
good and wholly Christlike lives? Yet because they profess 
to be Churehpeople he asks no questions, but allows them to 
Yet if he hears that a Noncon- 
formist wishes to go to Communion, although he may know 
that this particular person leads a good and consistent life, he 
refuses him (or her) that great rite. Why, again, I ask, should 
these Christians be refused the right to join in the beautiful 
service of Holy Communion, the exquisite wording of the 
prayers, the altogether impressive service, with its humble 
ery going up from many souls to the throne of grace, 
“Lord, Iam not worthy” ? All this and more appeals to them 
quite as much as to Churchpeople. Although in other respects 
they prefer their quiet and wholly different form of worship, 
still many of them would like to join in this one act of prayer 
and worship, and thus to find that peace which passeth all 
understanding, the peace they, too, feel they possess after 
having joined in the Communion Service. Catholics, Church- 
people, and Nonconformists, I take it, endeavour to imitate 
our Lord's holy life, and it seems to me that all of us should 
try to imitate in our relations to our neighbour His most 
perfect love, for such is the mystery of the new law,—the law 
of grace and of love. Communion with God is the greatest 
spiritual good a Christian can receive here below, and what 
right has any clergyman to refuse this good to his Noncon- 
formist brethren? The same Lord who died on Calvary for 
all His sheep, whether inside or outside His fold, commanded 
that we judge not; and Christians who are for ever holding 
up the finger of scorn, whether they be Churchpeople or 
Dissenters, are in God's sight not His true disciples, for 
they love not to keep all His commands. We are all His 
children, though not ali choose to worship Him in the same 
way, yet all, I feel sure, desire to worship Him in the beauty 
of holiness. It is an example of Christian charity that the 
clergyman signing himself “ Anglican Archdeacon” has set 
his fellow-clergymen. May many follow his example, then 
perhaps even in this life the day will come when all Christian 
bodies will be “one in faith, in doctrine, one in unity.”"—I am, 
Sir, &e., M. V. 


[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”] 


, 


Sir,—In your last issue an “Anglican Archdeacon” gives 
obvious reasons for admitting Nonconformists to Holy Com- 
munion and full church membership pro tem. in a Colonial 
diocese. May I point out that the same reasons hold good in 
some parishes at home? Iam rector of a small rural parish. 
There is no Nonconformist chapel within a mile and a half; 
and I think that all Nonconformists here keep their Noncon- 
formity in abeyance. May those who would hesitate to 
admit them to Holy Communion be reminded of a rubric at 
the end of the Holy Communion Service which directs all 
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parishioners—not all Churchmen, not all confirmed, but all 
parishioners—to communicate at least three times a year, of 
which Easter be one? I have always, not, Iam glad to say, 
ineffectually, called attention to this before Easter.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. P. D. 


(To rae Eprror or Tar “Spectator.” } 
Str,—As one brought up outside the Anglican Church, but 
who frequently receives the Holy Communion at the hands of 
his liberally minded vicar, may I say a word? I have some- 
times wondered whether it would be best to be confirmed; 
but when I read the Confirmation Service I find that I should 
have to tell a lie if I were confirmed. JI had no godparents, 
and consequently cannot “renew” a “solemn promise” which 
was never made for me. Does not this show conclusively 


that the service was compiled for those brought up in the 
Anglican Church, and that it was never intended for cases 
like mine ?—I am, Sir, X&c., 


PuzzLepD. 





[To rae Eprror or rar “ Specrator.” |} 

Srr,—The letters of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Eyre in the last 
issue of the Spectator represent very clearly the attitude of 
most of the clergy on the question of the open Communion. 
The one quotes the rubrics, and is content with a non 
possumus ; the other, calling the suggestion a complaint, says 
in effect that their inability to partake in the Lord’s Supper, 
being the outcome of their own contumacy, “serves the Non- 
conformists right.” With the one, I plead our common citizen- 
ship and the historic relation of the Church to the nation; 
with the other, our common love for Christ and the com- 
prehensive character of His religion. The fundamental idea 
of the Church of England as such is surely that it is 
co-extensive with the nation. It was on this ground—certainly 
not on that of superiority of morals or novelty of doctrine— 
that the separation from Rome was applauded, and Elizabeth 
was forwarding her father’s ideal when, turning from the 
narrower lines of Edward VI. and Mary, she authorised a 
Prayer-book intended to make many shades of belief possible 
within the Church. Archbishop Laud's restrictive policy 
drove many into revolt; but they could only put off 
their churchmanship by leaving the country; and when 
the Act of Uniformity alienated thousands of the sons 
of the Church, it deprived them at the same time of 
their citizenship; they became political outlaws. All this 
proves the persistence of the idea of the identity of Church 
and State, and I plead that, now that the more liberal 
sense of the nation has reinstated the outlaws in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights, the Church also should resume the idea 
that underlies her national name, render her rubrics less 
strait, and, caring more for “unity of spirit and the bond 
of peace ” than for uniformity of religious conceptions, make 
no other demand upon her communicants than righteousness 
of life and love of the Lord. And on the higher ground, what 
right have the stewards of these mysteries to forbid any 
sincere believers who desire to partake? It cannot be in the 
name of Christ, for He fed all who came thronging round, 
and fora share in the Last Supper He certainly demanded of 
His Disciples no interpretation of the parable of His life or of 
the mystery of His death. In whose name is it, then, that 
the repulse is given? Can a Church, indeed, hold all the 
oracles of God? It was precisely to break down that spirit 
of exclusiveness that Jesus suffered for the world, and would 
not allow Himself to be made the Saviour of a Church or of 
anation. To make any other demands of His Disciples than 
He made is surely to violate the stewardship entrusted to the 
Church. Sir, I believe that such a return to our national 
religious ideals as you advocate would immensely strengthen 
both our religious and our political life, for the strife of the 
Churches is a perpetual factor in our inability to solve amicably 
our social and political problems. And what could foster 
such a return more than the common celebration by all citizens 
of the feast of our common Lord ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. STANLEY ANDERTON. 


[To tue Eptror or tae “ Sercrator.” | 
Sir,—Is it not a fact that the Book of Common Prayer is a 
part of the Act of Uniformity? If so, “the law of the land” 
states clearly enough at the end of the Order of Confirmation 
that “there shall none be admitted to the Holy Communion 








until such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous 
to be confirmed.” There is nothing vague or indeterminate 
about that. When was the Church of England by law 
established? Can you give the date ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Herpert F. Hunt, 
Vicar of Cookham Dean. 

[We hold the rubric to refer to age, and therefore capacity 
to receive, rather than to the erection of Confirmation into an 
absolute and essential rite which must precede Communion. 
If Confirmation was to be considered obligatory, why make so 
immense an exception? “Ready” we take to imply ripeness 
of age. Not to be too young, and to be of a willing mind, 
were the conditions apparently intended by the framers of 
the rubric. The laws by which the Church is established 
are the whole series of unrepealed statutes defining the status, 
rights, and duties of the Church which begin in the reign -of 
Henry VIII. and continue to the Public Worship Regulation 
Act of Victoria. We cannot continue this correspondence.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





A FREE-TRADE CRUSADE. 
(To tur Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—It is now practically certain that the Free-Trade Congress 
(August 4th-7th) will see an international movement started 
for the propagation of Free-trade principles. There is no 
question of the readiness of foreign Free-traders, and earnest 
and steadfast purpose on our part is all that is needed to 
make such a movement the means of good, perhaps ineal- 
culable. I have constantly increasing proof of the influence 
of the Spectator in our Colonies. May I appeal through your 
columns to Free-traders, especially in Canada and Australia, 
to do what they can to help this scheme? To raise the 
question of Free-trade there is to do a most effectual service 
to the Mother-country. In his letter of the 4th inst. Mr. Alec 
Baird says that “no doubt a way will be found out” from the 
impasse in which the Unionist Free-trader finds himself. Our 
League believes that that “way out” is shown by such a 
missionary effort, which, while it helps the cause abroad, must 
also have the effect of saving the situation at home. To make 
the movement international is to lift the question at once out 
of the rut of party; and to attack Protection as the fatuous 
anachronism which it is, is to keep the Tariff Reformer too 
busy in defending his position for any opportunity to aggress. 
—I am, Sir, &c. B. G. M. Baskett, 
Secretary to the Free-Trade Crusade League. 
Halton, near Leeds. 


[ We wish success to the new League in its plucky crusade, 
but we are not sure whether, like many missionaries, it should 
not begin at home and in the heart of the so-called Free- 
trade party rather than abroad. To make the country 
realise that the Government who are proposing an annual 
expenditure on old-age pensions which must ultimately reach 
£30,000,000 are the worst enemies of Free-trade would be to 
do more real good to the cause than to convert a hundred 
thousand foreigners or Colonists.—Ep. Spectator. } 





SMALL LOANS FOR POOR PEOPLE. 
[To tae Eprror or tas “ Sprcrator.”’) 

Srr,— Will you allow me, as one who has devoted much 
time and thought for many years to the subject of 
“Small Loans for Poor People,” so clearly and sympa- 
thetically dealt with in Mr. Herbert Batty’s letter in last 
week's Spectator, and by your practical comments thereon, 
to express my personal opinion that the establishment of 
a national Moneylending Institution on sound lines would 
not only prove of great moral and economic benefit, but 
could also be made entirely self-supporting? As a matter 
of fact, in my recent book on “ People’s Co-operative Banks” 
(part of which is specifically devoted to “ Moneylending 
amongst the Poor”) I advocated the formation of such an 
Association with branch honorary committees throughout the 
country, and stated some of the reasons for its necessity. It 
will be unnecessary for me to repeat in this letter my previous 
portrayal of the legitimate needs of poor people for small 
loans, and of the frightful evils which result from existing 
methods of moneylending. The slightest knowledge of every- 
day conditions is sufficient to convince us of the former, and 
we are all agreed upon the latter. The only difference which 
can arise amongst students of social conditions is as to the 
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best remedy or remedies. As for the application of these, 
including the raising of the necessary preliminary capital 
for the establishment of a national Moneylending Institu- 
tion whose status would command the confidence of all 
sections of the community, if the mind and conscience of 
the nation could be properly aroused and enlightened as to 
the true facts of the situation it would be settled in a week. 
The ideal plan, to use your own words, is a Co-operative Bank 
or a Co-operative Loan Association. For several years past I 
have been actively engaged in advocating the claims of the 
Co-operative Banks movement, and promoting on its behalf 
the formation of Co-operative Credit Societies in town and 
country districts. 
means of Co-operative credit, and I had fondly hoped that the 
same result would have been achieved by the same means in 
the British Isles. I still believe in Co-operative Credit 
Societies of the nature of those already established, especially 
for groups of small bolders, and in certain small provincial 
towns and urban districts where “everybody is known to 
everybody.” But, as indicated in my book, I have been com- 
pelled by the bard logic of facts to come to the conclusion 
that the provision of helpful credit to small people, and the 
scotching, if not complete extirpation, of usury, with its atten- 


dant horrors, cannot solely be accomplished by these means. | 
It would occupy too much space to state my reasons in extenso | 


in your columns, but put briefly my conclusion has been 
arrived at— 


(1) Because, despite many appeals, the philanthropic public will 
not subscribe sufficient funds for the necessary work of propaganda 
and supervision. 

(2) Because Co-operative credit involves the education of poor 

ple in the management of their own economic affairs, and this 
is a long, uphill, and expensive process. 


(3) Because, unless Credit Societies are formed on an unlimited | 
liability basis (which is impracticable in our big centres), their | 


members are required to subscribe for permanent shares which, 


Societies Act) unwithdrawable. 


(4) Because local people of the right sort are averse from 
assuming the responsibility of forming Co-operative Banks with- 
out the assurance that they will be backed by a strong national 
organisation to establish a uniform system of bookkeeping, 
exercise adequate supervision over their operations, and supple- 


ment local capital when required with advances at a low rate of | 


interest. 


For these and other reasons, therefore, I would hail with 
much satisfaction the supplementing, and possible assistance, 
of these societies by a central Moneylending Institution. My 
letter is, I fear, already so lengthy that I can only cursovily 
indicate what, in my opinion, should be the main features in 
the constitution and methods of such an Association, to 
guarantee its usefulness and permanent success. There 
should be nothing amateurish about its management, which 
should be characterised by earnest determination and con- 
centration. Its board of directors should consist of men of 
the highest probity and financial experience, and its manager 
should be intimately acquainted, not only with business pro- 
cedure, but also with the conditions of those to be benefited 
by its operations. Finally, its methods should be as mutual as 
is possible in a company not purely Co-operative. I welcome 
your concluding warning against the risk of such a scheme 
being “exploited by financial barpies, who are quite willing to 
cloak their predatory aspirations under the pretence that they 
are philanthropists.” There are a good many of these gentry 
about just now, and the public will have a sad eye-opener one 
of these days when the deposits of thrifty persons attracted 
by their blatant advertisements have been found to have 
vanished. I have no doubt that some of them will have the 
assurance to write to your correspondence columns stating 
that they already provide that which you advocate. The 
insertion of their hypocritical announcements in the secular 
and religious Press is amounting to a scandal. In conclusion, 
may I say that I would be only too glad to place at the 
service of any influential Conference, convened either now or 
in the early autumn, my experience and views on this im- 
portant subject, which affects the happiness of so many, at 
greater length than it is possible to do in a letter?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Henry ©. DEVINE, 


Secretary of the Urban Co-operative Banks 
Association, 


89 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





The problem has been solved abroad by | 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


[To rar Eprror or Tue “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Mr. Hart-Davis has rightly judged that in my letter of 
June 27th I referred to the Stoke and Melford Association. 
The letter in your last issue from one of the honorary secretaries 
of the Dunmow Society may render superfluous any further 
reference to the Stoke and Melford Club. Still, in answer to 
the inquiries of Mr. Hart-Davis, it may be stated that old-age 
pensions have been paid by the club for at least forty years, 
und that the actuaries who have valued its funds have been 
all of the highest reputation. The basis of valuation as to 
| the length of life expected was taken as that of the Man- 





| chester Unity Tables, and where the experience of the Society 
showed a longer duration of life than that expected, a corre- 
sponding addition was made in the valuation to the liabilities 
for pensions. Necessarily part of the payment of the various 
claims is taken from the income of existing capital, and this 
| eapital was of course partly earned before any pensions were 
| paid; but it must be remembered that from the very first a 
| portion of the members’ payments was set aside as provision 
| for the time when the Society should become liable for the 
annuity charge. The pension system was not an afterthought, 
| but an original object of the Society. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Sioa. 





AN OLD-AGE PENSIONS PUZZLE. 
(To rae Evicon or tus “Sprectrator.”] 
Srtk,—My old nurse has an annuity of £20. I make up her 
income to £50 a year. Does my voluntary gift of £30 a year 
constitute “means”? If I stop it, and she claims and gets 
the £13 a year which the Exchequer is going to provide, shall 





: ] | the £30 « year, and therefore should be pensionable. 
Gough tanstecnbie, aso (under the Industzial aad Provident | truthfully tell the Exciseman that the only source of income 


| little egrets 


I be punishable for giving, or she for receiving, a Christmas- 


box of £17 a year P—I am, Sir, &c., G. C. F. 
[She has no legal but only a moral expectation in regard to 


She can 


to which she is legally entitled is the £20 annuity.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





WOLFE-MONTCALM MEMORIAL. 
[To rar Epiror or Tux “ Sexcraror.” } 

Sir,—The Prince of Wales sails for Canada next Wednesday, 
and will take with him the sum collected on bebalf of the 
Wolfe and Montcalm Memorial Fund, which will be Britain's 
gift to Canada on the occasion of the celebration of her 
tercentenary. As only a few days remain, we would once 
more appeal through your columns to all who are interested 
in the Quebec Commemoration to send their subscriptions to 
us before Wednesday, the 15th inst.—We are, Sir, &c., 

A. M. GRENFELL | 

Joun Bucuan j 

6 Princes Street, E.C. 

[We are glad to think that the Wolfe-Montcalm Memorial 
has met with very generous support on this side of the 
Atlantic, but a good deal of money is still required to make 
the British contribution worthy of the occasion. We may 
point out that those not rich enough to help on the larger scale 
can still bear their part by spending a shilling on a copy of 
the Quebec Tercentenary Souvenir, which is noticed in our 
present issue under “ Books of the Week.”—Eb. Spectator. ] 


Honorary Secretaries. 





EGRETS AND LEGISLATION. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Being much interested in the anti-plumage question, 
and having read “ Whanghee’s” letter in the Spectator of 
June 27th, and also Mr. L. Gardiner’s letter in the following 
week’s issue, I venture to write to confirm what “Whanghee” 
wrote as far as my own experience goes. Having lived for 
nearly thirty years in Northern India, and having each 
winter spent five months under canvas wandering about 
the province, I think I can speak with fair confidence. 
I have seen square miles of country white with lovely 
in their bridal plumage, and then later 
on the same spaces still covered with the birds, but the 
ground all round the marshes also white with the shed 
feathers. These any one can gather up in handfuls, and I 
have done so. A shake in a bowlful of soap lather and 





then drying in the fierce sunshine brings them out as pure 
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and white as possible. I have worn “ospreys” of them for 
many years, so that “Whangbee” is correct in saying that 
they need not be killed to obtain their feathers. Personally, I 
can honestly say that I have never seen a bird killed. The 
villagers never seemed to molest them, and they were very 
tame, and there were loose feathers lying in sheets like snow 
everywhere over miles of country.—Hoping my letter is not 
too long, I am, Sir, &c., Mem SauiIBa. 





REST-ROOM FOR GIRLS AT THE FRANCO. 
BRITISH EXHIBITION. 
LTo Tux Epiron oF Tus “SrEecraTor.”] 
Sir,—In addition to the sum of £18 19s. already acknow- 


ledged in the Spectator of June 27th, I have just received 

from— 

Mr. St. John Banks (collected) ... 15s. | A Friend as - om oo Cx 
fajor Knox... on . 10s, 


For this total of £20 10s. I again thank you on behalf of the 
five hundred employées at the Exhibition who have become 
members of the Rest-Room.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EpitH H. GLOvER. 
10 Leonard Place, Kensington, W. 





AS VAIN AS A PEACOCK. 
(To THB EDITOR oF TUB “SPxEcraron.”] 
Sir,—I venture to send you some curious particulars about 
the behaviour of a young peacock that is kept here. I should 
be glad to learn whether our experience can be confirmed or 
illustrated by any of your readers, The bird began by 
sedulously frequenting the stable-yard, and whenever the 
carriage was brought out of the coachhouse he would take 
his stand by it, and gaze at his reflection in the panels. He 
then took to accompanying the carriage up to the house, and, 
standing beside it at the front door, engaged in self-contem- 
plation. He now runs behind the carriage, when it starts 
from the house, down to a certain point of the drive, apparently 
in the hope that it may stop, and allow him to continue his 
favourite occupation; but he seems to conclude at a certain 
place that the case is hopeless, though if the carriage halts 
further down the drive he will rejoin it and resume his 
observations, It occurred to us to wonder what he would do 
if a looking-glass were placed on the lawn. This was 
accordingly done, and he at ence found it out. Nothing will 
induce him to quit it. He will stand by it for hours 
together. At first he occasionally looked inquisitively 
behind the glass at intervals to see if a bird was actually 
present, but he has given this up now. He stands in 
front of it, entirely absorbed, often motionless for a long 
time, occasionally moving his head gently up and down, and 
sometimes softly touching the glass with his Dill, appearing 
slightly bewildered by the contact. If food is thrown to him 
he takes no notice, unless it is close to the glass, when he will 
hurriedly gobble it up and return to his more congenial 
employment in haste, as though vexed at being interrupted. 
If the glass is taken into the drawing-room, which is on the 
ground floor looking into the garden, he will enter the room 
by door or window, find the glass, and continue his favourite 
pursuit; and he spends the greater part of the day at the door 
that leads from the drawing-room into the garden in the hope 
that some one may bring out his glass for him. Meanwhile 
the peahen is sitting on a nest of eggs in a hedge close at 
hand. He never goes near her, his only idea being to find 
opportunities for contemplating his own perfections. I 
suppose that the proverb “ As vain as a peacock”’ refers to the 
bird’s habit of spreading his tail and strutting about; but it 
is curious to find that this instinctive vanity lies deeper still, 
and is not confined to the desire to arouse the admiration of 
his mate, as is generally taken for granted, but is based upon 
a genuine complacency and an almost morbid consciousness of 
his personal attractions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARTHUR C, BENsoN, 
Tremans, Horsted Keynes, Sussex. 





TO LOVERS OF HORSES.—AN OFFER. 

(To rae Epirok OF TUB “SPKCrATOR.” | 
Sir,—Apart from the actual benefit resulting to the horses, 
there is no better method of drawing attention to the cruelty 
of the tight bearing or hame rein than the erection of notice- 
boards on our hilly roads asking the drivers to slacken the 











rein when going uphill. Over forty such boards have already 
been pat up in various neighbourhoods, and the Anti-Bearing- 
Rein Association now offer to pay the expense of erecting 
others in any district if any one locally interested will obtain 
permission for suitable sites on either public or private 
ground. May I, through your columns, be allowed to say 
that I shall be happy to send all necessary particulars to any 
one willing to help ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
ERNeEst Bet, Hon. Sec., A.B.R. Association, 
York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 





MUSLIN CURTAINS FOR STRAWBERRY BEDS, 
[To tae Eprror oF tHe “Srecraror,” | 


Srr,—I see in your issue of the 4th inst. a letter about birds 
in strawberry nets. I have covered my beds this year with 
white muslin, with the greatest success, and there is no danger 
of catching our feathered friends and torturing or frightening 
them to death. The muslin takes no longer to fix than nets, 
can be easily pinned down, and as easily thrown back when 
gathering,—in fact, more so, as one’s fingers do not catch 
in the meshes. Besides, the birds cannot get at the fruit 
through the muslin as they can through a net; also I believe 
they are frightened at the expanse of white muslin and never 
come near the beds, as several strawberries which had been 
left outside the muslin have never been touched by them. If 
others as well as “bird-lovers” would try this plan, they 
would find it answer without destroying our valuable insect- 
eating friends. Every household must have old muslin 
curtains and blinds to use.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Lover or Birps as WELL as 
STRAWBERRIES, 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITY, 
{To THe Epviron or Tus “Sprecraron.”| 
Srr,—One of the notes in your last week’s issue gives the 
Charity Organisation Society the praise of excellence. It is 
good for the Society to receive your praise, for in the face of 
much popular misconception it is endeavouring to revise and 
organise charitable administration under the guidance of 
definite principles, obviously a very difficult task. But do 
you not raise a false issue when you say that to promote 
systematised co-operation and regular interchange of informa- 
tion is out of the power of the Charity Organisation Society ? 
It is mere matter of fact that every day the Society is 
promoting co-operation systematically and the interchange 
of information regularly in regard to charities and cases 
and social action. The field of work no doubt is infinite, and 
the new Association, working through the subseribers of 
societies and institutions, aims at specialisation, and hence at 
greater concentration of effort, in one department; and this is 
its justification. But after all it is the outcome of the Charity 
Organisation Society, built out of its bricks and mortar, and 
its work is a branch of charity organisation. One may well 
admit, therefore, the desirability, or even the necessity, of 
such specialisation of work as the Association proposes, but 
one cannot but recognise that, so far from its being beyond 
the power or the scope of the Charity Organisation Society 
to promote systematic co-operation and the regular inter- 
change of information, this is and must remain a chief part 
of its duties. —I am, Sir, Xc., C. 8. Locu, Secretary. 
Charity Organisation Society, 


Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 





[Our words, owing, no doubt, to the necessity of compression, 
appear to have conveyed an impression to Mr. Loch’s mind 
which they were by no means intended to convey. We are 
quite content to accept his statement as to the functions both 
of the new Society and of the old. None realise better than 
we the incomparable value of the work done by the Charity 
Organisation Society. —Eb. Spectator. | 

INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 

{To Tugs Eprron or Tus * Seecraron.”) 
S1r,—The short notice which appeared in your issue of June 4th 
of Laly Grove’s article on the “International Moral Education 
Congress” in the Fortnightly Review states, as the article itself 
states, that the Congress is to meet in London from Septem- 
ber 23rd-26th, Will you kindly allow me to correct these dates ? 
Owing to the free grant by the Council of the University of 
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London, for the purpose of this meeting, of their premises in 
South Kensington (which are engaged for Government examina- 
tions on the 23rd and 24th), the days of the Congress have been 
changed to the 25th, 26th, 28th, and 29th.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Sr. G. L. Fox Pirt, 


48 Glebe Place, Chelsea. Hon. Sec. Finance Committee. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


ACTS 1. 6. 
“ SrtvER and gold I have not: what I have, 
I give.” He spake, and the man rose and walked. 
Silver and gold thou hast, O Church of God ; 
But hast thou words of power to raise the dead, 
Quicken the palsied limb, thrill the deaf ear, 
Give light to the blind, and break the captive’s chain? 
Arve thy good tidings for the poor, the weak, 
The sinful? Doth the Spirit drive thee forth 
Into the great and terrible wilderness 
In search of that one wanderer? Dost thou leave 
The full-fed sheep upon their sunny lawn 
Safe-folded, self-complacent ? 





Is it well 
Thou should’st be robed in purple, crowned with gems, 
Enthroned in state among earth’s mighty ones ? 
This is for Kings: and here a poor man reigus. 
This for the rich: and were the rich His friends ? 
He was the very Truth: and art thou true, 
Hating the merest shadow of a lie, 
Loving the light, as He is in the light, 
Himself the source of light ? And dost thou still 
Grope in a vaulted darkness? Hast thou faith 
To trust the spirit of Truth, the Comforter ? 
The Truth shall make thee free, sever the bonds 
Of old convention, loose the swaddling bands 
That cramp thy vigorous limbs. 
Arise and walk, 
Yea, leap and sing: enter thine heritage. 
Beautiful was the gate: more beautiful 
God's temple, the great world, His paradise, 
Where side by side the lion and the lamb 
Feed on His bounties: ’tis a fair domain: 
Mar it not, reverence His work, Who wrought 
All beauty, all delight: let the fat soil 
Yield of its plenty to enrich the lean 
And hungry acres: give the wild flower room 
Beside the cornland: each with one consent 
Blending to swell the perfect harmony. 
We serve the Prince of Peace: ye warring sects 
Be still, for God hath spoken. 
O my Lords, 
There is no lordship in God’s commonwealth. 
No earthly monarch is the King ye serve, 
But the poor carpenter of Nazareth, 
Whose spiritual throne is in the hearts of men. 
Be clothed in righteousness: bear balms of peace, 
The sceptres of His kingdom: take no thought, 
But to be true to Him and to His kind. 
He knows us, knows our weakness, knows our feurs, 
Feels for our sorrows: there is none but He, 
Who, God in man, would make men like to God. 
Arise and walk: ye bave the key of life: 
Lay it not up to rust in silken folds. 
Open to him that weepeth at the gate. 
Scorn not the infidel, whose gibing tongue 
Perchance ye set on edge: thus haply thus 
That word of power ye may regain, which brake 
From Peter's lips at the Gate Beautiful. 
E. D. Srone. 


| 





BOOKS. ; 


MEN AND BIRDS AT THE LAND'S END.* 
THE proper study of a naturalist is man, the reader of Mr, 
Hudson's singularly attractive book may very well decide. 
Mr. Hudson has written more than one delightful book about 
birds, and there is much in the present volume which can be 
set beside the best he has written; but none of his studies of 
bird life are happier than his quietly recorded “ impressions ” 
of the Cornishmen themselves and the Cornish character, 
with all its strange emotions and contradictions, and its com- 
plete severance from standards which are half the creed of 
other Englishmen. Indeed, if we bad to choose between the 
chapters on birds and the quiet and penetrating studies of 
human nature which make up much less than half the book, 
it would be the birds which would come second. Without the 
men, Mr. Hudson would have written another good book ; 
without the birds, he would still have written a book of depth 
and power. 

What is the index—or can you find an index—to the 
astonishingly complex character of the Cornishman? Mr. 
Hudson begins with the superficial impression left on visitors 
to Cornwall who have stayed only a short time, and have 
come away to say the pleasantest possible things about the 
country and the people. They have not seen all that residents 
see, or believe they see. They are charmed and misled by the 
exceedingly friendly and pleasant demeanour towards strangers 
which is almost universal, seeing in it only the outward 
expression of divers delightful qualities. Those who live with 
the people, if they happen to be Saxons, discover that the 
friendliness is a manner, and that when you penetrate beneath 
it you come upon a character wholly un-Saxon. That is not 
to say in so many words, of course, that what is un-Saxon 
is unlikeable, but that it is different, that there is a barrier 
somewhere. And Mr. Hudson’s opening picture is a very 
pleasant one. The Cornish are in some ways a most attractive 
people. They “are not, and never have been, intemperate 
generally ; for one reason, because they are of a singularly 
happy disposition, lively, and sociable, with a very intense 
love of their families and homes; and secondly, because of the 
idyllic conditions in which they exist, and always have existed, 
in a country thinly populated, without big towns, with the 
healthiest, most equable and genial climate in Britain.” 
Could there be better foundations of character? Mr. Hudson 
goes further with them, and makes a discovery. They have 
no sense of humour, or, rather, their sense of humour is 
different from others’. They take what is said to them very 
literally. A friend of Mr. Hudson, the vicar of a Cornish 
parish, even after twenty years’ intimate relations with his 
parishioners, occasionally forgot this. One day a man from 
a neighbouriug hamlet met him in the village. “ Why, 
Mr. So-and-so,” exclaimed the vicur, shaking hands with him, 
“it’s a hundred years since I saw you!” They talked in a 
friendly manner and separated, but the man spent most of 
the day in asking his friends to solve the puzzle. “He said 
it were a hundred years since he saw me—now what did 
parson mean by that?” Another story begins with a for- 
gotten jest. Years ago, in South America, a number of guests 
were telling stories of native wit which they had met with 
on their travels. One of the best was the reply given to a 
man travelling through the stoniest district he had ever been 
in. He asked a native whether he could tell him “where the 
people of these parts procure stone with which to build their 
houses.” The reply given set the table in a roar; unfortu- 
nately Mr. Hudson has forgotten what it was. He thought 
he would try to get an answer to the same question from a 
Cornishman digging in a rocky ploughed field. The man got 
quite angry; couldn’t his questioner use his eyes? It was 
explained to him that the question was asked in fun, and he 
received the explanation with seriousness. Later, Mr. Hudson 
told the story to others; they received it coolly. ‘The last one 
was a farmer. “He listened attentively, then, after an 
interval of silence, remarked, ‘ Yes, I see; the man did not 
understand your question in the sense you meant. It was 
a joke and he took it seriously; I see.’” 





* The Land's End: a Naturalist’s Impre sions in West Cornwall. By W. H. 
Hudson. With 49 Llustrations by A, L. Collins, London; Hutchiusou aud 
Co, (10s, 6d. net.) 
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Unhappily his search after characteristics led Mr. Hudson 
to more gloomy conclusions than the discovery that the 
Cornish sense of humour is different from bis own. The book 
has a message, and it is one which cannot be neglected by 
Cornishmen anxious for the honour of their county; which, 
uttered deliberately by a writer of the standing of Mr. Hudson, 
cannot possibly be ignored. It is less an accusation than a 
plain statement of fact; if it challenges contradiction, it 
also asserts that the crime is condoned. Into Mr. Hudson's 
general examination of the charge brought against the Cornish 
that they are cruel, that their softer, kinder manners are a 
mere veneer, we cannot here enter fully. “If it were not for 
the watch kept on them and the altered conditions generally 
they would go gladly back to the ancient trade of wrecking,” 
was part of a sudden outburst from one who had seen much 
of the rougher Cornishmen for many years; and an anecdote 
told to Mr. Hudson by an “ English” inhabitant illuminates 
that dark saying. He had just watched the rescue of a crew 
from a ship on the rocks; another ship was riding perilously 
near the same spot, when the wind feil and the sun came out. 
A man watching broke into curses on the wind and waves; he 
was one of the very men who had been foremost in the rescue. 
Mr. Hudson, on the whole, will not allow the charge. So 
many gifts have been accidentally thrown on Cornish coasts 
by the wind and waves, wreckage has been so large a part of 
Cornisbmen’s lives for so many years, that they are not to be 
judged by inland standards. But the specific instance of 
cruelty to which he was witness himself he does not attempt 
to explain. In the hard winter weather the semi-migrant 
birds—thrushes, blackbirds, robins, and so forth—crowd 
further and further south and west in their search for food, 
until the shore of Cornwall stops them. This is the reception 
the starving birds meet with :— 

“ Each person buys a handful of small fish-hooks, manufactured 
for the purpose and sold, a dozen for a penny, by a tradesman in 
the town. ‘Ten to twenty baited hooks are fastened with short 
threads to a string, two or three feet long, called a ‘teagle,’ and 
placed on a strip of ground from which the snow has been cleared. 
“l'o these strips of mould or turf the birds fly and seize the hooks, 
and so blind to danger are they made by hunger that they are 
not deterred by the frantic struggles of those already hooked. 
Many birds succeed in freeing themselves by breaking the thread 
in their struggles, but always with that bit of barbed bent wire 
in their mouths or stomachs, which must eventually cause their 
death. In one garden where food was placed for the birds and 
their hunters kept out, eleven dead and dying birds were picked 
up in one day among the shrubs, all with hooks in their gullets.” 
Let us add that we do not quote an even more dreadful 
passage. It is painful to write such things down; indeed, the 
chapter in which Mr. Hudson deals with birds in winter at 
St. Ives is more painful reading than any we have seen 
treating of British birds. But such things need to be written 
down and known, and Mr. Hudson has been asked by Cornish- 
men to make the facts public, to help if he can to end the 
hideous business. It is incredible that it will not be ended. 

If Mr. Hudson's book results in abolishing the teagle, it 
will be the most successful he has written. It is successful in 
ether ways, particularly, as those who are familiar with Birds 
and Man and Nature in Downland will expect, in the observa- 
tion of curious and amusing incidents of the life of the gulls 

and daws, cormorants and gannets, which are the familiar 
birds of St. Ives and Penzance and the sea-coast towns of the 
Land's End. “I was a little like gulls in my habits,” Mr. 
Hudson writes; he was about the cliffs on fine days, and 
inland in rough weather, but always out of doors. We hear 
little of Penzance and Newlyn and Mousehole, except of their 
inhabitantsas Cornishmen. But it is asa study of the Cornish 
character, with all its strange inconsistencies and inversions, 
that the book will take its place among the best and most 
discerning that have been written of rough, natural man. 





DR. VERRALL’S “EUMENIDES.”* 
THE year 458 B.C. is one of the most noteworthy in literary 
history, for in it Aeschylus exhibited that great trilogy—the 
Agamemnon, Choephoroe, and Eumenides—which remains to 
all time an unsurpassed masterpiece of tragic power. Art 
has done much for tragedy since, and a tiro to-day might 
easily make fewer mistakes than Aeschylus; but in creative 
ability, in greatness of conception, in the force of his appeal 


* The Eumenides of Eschylus. By A, W. Verrall, Litt.D. London: 


Macmillan and Co, [ls, net.) 








at once to the heart, the intellect, and the imagination, he is 
not excelled even by Shakespeare. As is the case with all 
true dramatists, his work is for the stage, but independent of 
it. He needs neither theatre nor actor, so clear is his voice, 
so vivid his presentation. The reader sees Cassandra as she 
stands wrapt in prophetic trance before the palace of 
Agamemnon, and when she speaks all the woes of the house 
of Atreus pass visibly before his eyes. The murder of the 
King is not shown upon the stage, but even Jael as “she puts 
her hand to the nail and her right hand to the workman's 
hammer” is not more palpable to our sight than Clytemnestra 
as she lifts the fatal axe. The horror of the deed is realised 
with a more immediate and intimate sense than any so-called 
“realism ” could produce, for outward vision does not always 
stir the quickest apprehension, and there are images which 
the bodily eye can only blur. Look, for instance, at 
Clytemnestra when at last she stands before her son's sword, 
and, baring the breast that suckled him, makes her fruitless 
prayer :— 

*Exicyes, & wat révde 3 al’eoa:, téxvor, 

parody, xpos & ai woAAa Bh BolCwv Gua 

otAoow efhuedrtas ebrpadts ydAa’ 
No action could interpret these words so as to increase their 
force, or make the conceptions which they offer to the mind 
more intense and vivid. And so, too, at the commencement 
of the Eumenides, when Orestes, dogged by the Furies, takes 
refuge at Delphi, it is to the imagination, and not to the eye, 
that Aeschylus makes his first and most powerful appeal. He 
does not fling open the temple-gates and show us the suppliant 
sitting haggard before the altar, surrounded by the louath- 
some forms of his pursuers, now buried in bestial slumber. 
That is what a modern playwright, pandering to a misguided 
taste for scenic effect, might possibly have done; but the 
Greek poet has a truer skill. In slow, measured accents the 
prophetess of Apollo utters the prayer with which the play 
opens, and then passes solemnly into the shrine, only toreturn 
reeling, terror-stricken, and gasping out in broken accents her 
tale of dread. The poet conjures up a mental vision of the 
Furies before he allows them to be seen, and, when they 
actually appear, the spectator sees not so much a group of 
players as an embodiment of his own thoughts, and figures 
which are real because they are made of the substance of his 
own dreams. The illusion that they are Furies is created, 
not by any devices of the stage, but by the genius of the poet, 
and it is in the power to make us see that which is invisible 
that the dramatic greatness of Aeschylus in no small measure 
consists. 

But to discuss the relations of realism to the stage is a 
large theme, and we have only made these remarks because 
Dr. Verrall seems to have very different views, and in con- 
sequence to make grave errors. Thus when the prophetess 
describes how she saw Orestes in the temple, she uses these 
words :—= 

bpa 8 ex’ dupar®@ uey Gydpa Peouve} 

eSpay Exovra wpogrpéwaiory, aluari 

oravovTa xeipas *“* ** * 
We do not dwell on his approval of the readings @couvoei and 
éxovrt, which the curious may construe if they can, but on 
his interpretation of the words, “bis hands dripping with 
blood.” To every ordinary mind the image called up is that 
of the blood-stained matricide. The whole tragedy turns on 
the question whether a mother’s blood can be 
or not. Bloodguiltiness is its main subject, and the word 
“blood” is of constant recurrence. The Furies “drip with 
blood”; the blood of the slayer alone slakes their thirst ; “the 
scent of human blood has laughter in it (rporyeda)” for them. 
To Orestes the blood of bis mother is ever on his hand; he 
sees it there, and even after Apollo has purified him he sees 
it still, but fainter ; “the blood slumbereth,” he says, “ and is 
fading away from my band.” Yet Dr. Verrall tells us that 
this same hand drips in the opening scene, not with the blood 
of Clytemnestra, but with “tue blood of the animal used in 
religious purification,” about which not a word bas been said. 
Clytemnestra, he informs us, “was killed some days before 
and a hundred miles away,” so that for the hand of Orestes 
to drip with her blood is “not only impossible in fact... . 
but so palpably false as to defy imagination.” 
By a similar proof Dr. Verrall will demonstrate that, when 
Lady Macbeth cries “ Out, damned spot,” there was no actual 
spot upon her hand at all. And yet not only to Lady Macbeth, 
but to every spectator, that blood-stain is the most plain and 


} 
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palpable of realities. But Dr. Verrall counts nothing real 
but what is concrete. If the Furies, casting about for the 
trail of Orestes, scent his “mother’s blood,” he will have none 
of those foolish fancies which make Shakespeare write “ Here's 
the smell of the blood still,” but insists that they mean “ the 
blood of his mother” which courses in his veins; and when 
they come upon “a gout of blood” we are told that the 
fugitive was actually bleeding, and left a visible track of blood 
behind him on the stage. The Grand Guignol, in fact, should 
look to its credit, for its principles of dramatic art were, it 
seems, discovered long since by the Father of Tragedy. 

As, however, Dr. Verrall thus refuses the imagination its 
just rights, so elsewhere he makes on its behalf claims which 
are wholly impossible. For reasons which need not be dis- 
eussed now, Aeschylus, in the development of his play, 
desires that punishment should give way to pardon, that the 
Furies should no longer ban but bless, and become “The 
Kindly Goddesses (‘Evpevides) who use their mysterious 
“ chthonian” powers no longer to destroy but to give increase 
to the land and its inhabitants. For this purpose he makes 
Athena seek to win their favour by offering them a special 
dwelling in a grotto near the Areopagus and peculiar honours 
in her chosen city. This offer they accept, and the play 
closes with a scene which represents them as conducted 
“with solemn joy and rapturous awe” to their new sanctuary. 
This scene, both in its spectacular effect, in the religious 
emotions which it suggests, and in its fine contrast with the 
tragic horrors which had preceded, is an undoubted master- 
piece, and Dr. Verrall rightly says that “nothing in art will 
easily be found more beautiful.” Unhappily, however, he 
cannot find anything in the play itself which explains why the 
Furies change their purpose so readily as they do. To an 
Athenian audience, indeed, the pleading of Athena and the 
homage of Athens might have seemed, we should have 
thought, a sufficient cause; but, apparently, it is not so, and 
accordingly, when Athena is addressing the angry goddesses, 
Dr. Verrall hacks her speech in two, prints it with a great 
gap, and inserts into his rendering these remarkable words :— 
“ Her voice ceases to be heard, and for a while she seems to com- 
mune with them in silence. They become suddenly calm, and 
show in their behaviour a great awe.” In order, it seems, to 
convert the Furies, to produce “ the instantaneous achievement 
of the impossible, the appeasement of the unappeasable,” 
something must, he says, take place “which by men is not 
understood or even heard,” but is “mysterious, mystic, and 
incomprehensible.” There passes between Athena and those 
to whom she is appeuling “something not worded nor word- 
able,” and which is so wonderful that “ he who would put it in 
words, in his own words, would not be worth our hearing.” 
In fact, by some sort of dumb-show this italicised “ something” 
is supposed to convey certain thoughts to the spectator’s 
mind which are vital to his understanding of the play, but 
about which no single syllable is uttered. Dr. Verrall does 
not merely ask that action shall so interpret the spoken 
word as to give a more lively apprehension of its meaning, or 
even to suggest some idea which is, as it were, latent in it; 
but he professes to make clear what is otherwise inexplicable 
solely by clever gestures or effective grouping. But this is 
to make a demand on the imagination to which it cannot 
conceivably respond, and that is, assuredly, no true poetry 
which can only express its meaning by a resort to the tricks 
of pantomime. 

For the rest, the reader of this volume will find much that 
is of high interest, much that shows remarkable scholarship, 
insight, and brilliancy, while it is needless to say that he will 
find several of those Greek puns in which the author is an 
expert beyond rivalry. Thus where ordinary texts print 
moAXovs KaGappovs in line 277, it is here written xa’ dppods (“in 
many conjunctures”); and when xa@appés occurs six lines 
later, “ the echo of sound” is said to suggest that “ the word 
was the subject of traditional and religious equivocation,” so 
that pious Greeks were constantly reminded that “a proper 
cleansing” should be “ xafappos cad’ dppov, a cleansing applied 
in time.” Then with that detestation of the obvious which 
lends a charm to all he writes, the critic four lines further 
on insists on turning xaaipe (‘cleanses’) into xa@apei 
(“destroys”), although this second “equivocation” evidently 
perplexes him, and he hints that the line was invented by 
some scholiast who loved a joke equally with himself. But 
we do not dwell on these points. All who know Dr. Verrall’s 





works know, too, that as they read them amusement and 
amazement—if he will pardon an “assonance” which has no 
hidden meaning—alternate in their minds with profound 
admiration. No commentator in this age has brought to bear 
on the interpretation of the classics a more lively intelligence, 
But unhappily be has “ the defect of his qualities,” and allows 
cleverness and vivacity to win too frequent victory over 
sobriety and sense. Possibly, too, he suffers from his own 
reputation. Every one looks to him for “ new teaching,” and 
expects “to hear some new thing,” so that he is insensibly 
led on to gratify their desire. But he should remember that 
this morbid craving for mere novelty is always, as it was at 
Athens in the time of St. Paul, a sign, not of vigour, but of 
decadence, that it rarely contributes to the advance of truth, 
and may easily be productive of the gravest misconceptions. 





SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS.* 

M. ANATOLE FRANCE’s brilliant history of Joan of Arc easily 
takes one of the highest places among French books recently 
published. He hasa wonderful gift of picturing the past, only 
to be attained, as he cleverly says, by a studied forgetfulness 
of modern scientific learning, and his command of style has 
never perbaps been more remarkably shown than in these two 
thick volumes, more entrancing and easier to read than most 
novels. His simplicity is the result of the finest art. He 
explains away, of course, with that spice of irony which it is 
the fashion to call delicate, all the spiritual side of the history. 
The Maid is for him an heroic but weak creature swayed 
by hallucinations, a visionary whose illusions physical science 
can without difficulty account for. Perhaps, though the 
fascination of the book is undeniable, some readers will feel 
that, after all, the mystery of that wondrous peasant-girl 
remains a mystery, beyond even the penetration of her latest 
and cleverest biographer. 
historical accuracy of the work has been challenged by 
competent critics. 


The last few months have seen the publication of the fourth. 


volume of M. Richard Waddington’s history of the Seven 
Years’ War. The author treats his large subject, including 
the English conquest of Canada, in a strong and interesting 


way. The present volume deals with the year 1760 and part. 


of 1761, down to the declaration of war between England and 
Spain. 

Les Derniers Jours de VEmpereur is a far from uninteresting 
addition to the “literature of St. Helena.’ M. Frémeaux is 
an Anglophobe and a Napoleon-worshipper, and has before 
now crossed swords with English writers on the inexhaustible 
subject. Nobody woukl go to him, for instance, for a fair 
appreciation of the enormous difficulties that surrounded 
Sir Hudson Lowe. But he is a picturesque writer, and we 
have seldom read a more vividly unattractive description of 
Longwood, or a more exact and detailed account of the last 
days of him whom his captors hurt so cruelly by calling him 
“General Bonaparte.” 

The fourth and concluding volume of Mémoires de la 
Comtesse de Boigne has lately appeared. Several social and 
political episodes of the nineteenth century are described 
with Madame de Boigne’s usual liveliness, and if not quite 
always to be taken au pied de la lettre, the book is no less 
entertaining. The expedition of the Duchesse de Berry, the 
marriage and death of the young Duc d’Orléans, the death of 
Talleyrand, and finally the fall of the Monarchy of July, are 














* (1) Vie de Jeanne d'Arc. Par Anatole France, de lAcadémie Francaise. 
2 vols. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. [15 fr.}——(2) La Guerre de Sept Ans. Par 
Richard Waddington. Tome IV. Paris: Firmin Didot. [7fr. We. - 
(3) Les Derniers Jours de l’Empereur, Par Paul Frémeaux. Paris: Flammar on. 


[3 fr. 50 c.}——(4) Mémoires de la Comtesse de Boigne. Publi¢és par M. Char'es 
Nicoullaud. Vol. IV. (1831-1866). Paris: Plon. [7 fr. 50 ¢.)——(5) Ad‘luide 
d'Orléans. Par Raoul Arnaud. Paris: Perrin. 5 fr.]——(6) L’ Heritage des 


Beauvau-Tigny: 1750-1836, Aventures Historiques. D'Aprés les Documents 
inédits, Par le Comte de Miramon-Fargues. Paris: Pilon. 3 fr. We} 
——(7) Du Bartas en Angleterre. Par H. Ashton, Docteur d'Université. Paris: 


emile Larose. [5 fr.|——(8) Jean Racine, Par Jules Lemaitre, de 
l’Académie Frangaise. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. [3fr. 50c¢.]——(9) Vingt-Cing 
Années de Vie Littéravre: Pages Choisies, Par Maurice Barrés, de l’Académie 
Francaise. Introduction de Henri Bremond. Paris: Bloud et Cie. [3 fr. 50¢.] 
——(10) La Provence Mystique au Diz-septi¢me Sivcle: Antoine Yvan et Madeleine 
Martin. Par Henri Bremond. Paris: Plon. [5fr.] —-(11) Les Huit Paradis. 
Par la Princesse G. V. Bibesco. Paris: Hachette. [3 fr. 50 ¢.)——(12) L’Idcal 
Moderne: La Question Morale—La Question Sociale—La Question Religicuse. 
Par Paul Gaultier. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c.|——(13) Les Yeux qué 


s'Ouvrent. Par Henri Bordeaux. Paris: Plon. [3 fr. 50 ¢.]——(14) L'Eau 
Souterraine. Par Paul et Victor Margueritte. Paris: Félix Juven. [3fr. 50 c.} 
Paris: Plon, ([Sfr. 50 c.|-—— 


~——(15) Enracinés, Par Alfred Baraudon. 
(16) Monsieur le Principal. Par Jean Viollis. Paris: Calmaun-Lévy, 
(3 fr. 50 c. (17) Le Rouet d'Ivoire. Par Emile Moselly. Paris: Plon. 


3fr. We. —(18) La Chévre de Pescadoire. Par Léon Lafage, Paris: Bernard 
Grasset. [Sfr. 50. -(19) Le Lavre des Résignations; Poeme, Par Camille Cé, 
Paris; E. Sansot. (3 fr. We.J 


We must also not forget that the- 
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some of the events chronicled in this volume. There are also 
a number of curious letters, and a complete index to the 
whole work. One result of the publication of Madame de 
Boigne’s Memoirs has been the revival of interest in various 
personages of the early nineteenth century, very well known 
in their own day, but now in some danger of being forgotten. 
Madame de Boigne, for instance, with her strong Orleanist 
leanings, bad a real, though not a blind, admiration for Louis 
Philippe’s remarkable sister, Madame Adélaide. If not always 
historically correct, there is no doubt that her Memoirs do not 
assign to that Princess any too large a part in the Revolution 
of 1830. M. Raoul Arnaud’s recent biography of Madame 
Adélaide is a very interesting account of a life full of 
vicissitudes. The pupil of Madame de Genlis was a woman 
of character, courage, and political talent, not without some 
unattractive features not unnatural in the daughter of Egalité. 
In later life Madame Adélaide was a kind of incarnation of 
what the French mean by mil-huit-cent-trente. But with all 
her prejudices, political and other, she was a frank, sincere, 
charitable, original woman. 

The lives of the two men, Vincent, Marquis de Beauvau- 
Tigny, and Eugéne, who claimed to be bis son, supposed to 
have died at fourteen, but reappearing as a brilliant leader 
among the Vendéens, are well worth studying for the curious 
insight they give into French family life before and shortly 
after the Revolution. Vincent was heir to the Angevin 
branch of the great old house of Beauvav. A born revolu- 
tionist, disloyal to his order and to everything else, he had 
the courage of his line, and was killed in 1793 while leading 
the National Guard of Cholet against Stofflet’s Royalist 
troops. Whether Eugéne, also known as Marquis de Beauvau- 
Tigny, was really his son remains a mystery. Peasants, old 
servants, and his half-sister acknowledged him; his mother 
refused to do so. It was a Tichborne case of the early nine- 
teenth century. The writer of L’Héritage des Beauvau-Tigny 
is strongly inclined to believe that Eugtne was a clever 
adventurer. 

The name of Du Bartas is little known now to the general 
reader, but in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries he was one of the most famous poets in Europe. A 
Protestant, he fought with Henry 1V. at Ivry, and he was 
sent by the King on an embassy to James VI. of Scotland. 
Sylvester's translation of his long sacred poem, La Sepmaine, 
made him immensely popular in England. Spenser wrote of 
his “ heavenly Muse” in The Ruines of Rome. Bishop Hall 
called him a “French Angel girt with Bayes.” For some 
years the chorus of praise was general and the unkind critics 
were few. M. Ashton in his interesting study traces the 
influence of Du Bartas on English poets, notably on William 
Browne, and in a less degree on Milton. 

It is sometimes difficult for the countrymen of Shakespeare 
to understand the supreme beauty, for a Frenchman, of the 
poetry of Racine. Nothing could be more helpful than 
M. Jules Lemaitre’s perfectly charming volume of Conférences 
on the poet and his work. Besides giving a personal sketch 
of Racine full of sympathetic interest, he analyses the plays 
one by one, with the clear vision and the lightness of touch 
in which he is unsurpassed. We shall be surprised if this 
volume does not inspire many people, both in France and 
England, to take up or to renew the study of Racine. 

To knew nothing of the writings of M. Maurice Barrés is 
to know little of modern French literature. His frequent 
obsenrity and mysticism, with the “Gothic twist” that a 
recent writer points out, if they sometimes affect the admira- 
tion of his own countrymen, should rather recommend him to 
the more romantic English mind. M. Bremond has written a 
thoughtful and interesting introduction to the characteristic 
specimens of M. Barrés's work here published under the title 
of Vingt-Cing Années de Vie Littéraire. It is a good idea thus 
to show the literary evolution of one of the most distinguished 
of contemporary writers in France. 

M. Bremond is already known to us as the author of a good 
book on Cardinal Newman. In La Provence Mystique au 
Diz-septitme Siecle he takes his readers back to the time 
—“époque savoureuse, pittoresque, édifiante entre toutes ’— 
when France was on the borderland between romance and 
pomposity, between Henry IV. and Louis XIV. Religion 
was reviving, but saintliness took all kinds of quaint forms. 
And there were few good men more original than Father 
Antoine Yvan, Provencal, mystic, artist, hermit, and founder 





of the Order of Notre Dame de la Miséricorde, of which 
Madeleine Martin was the first and much tormented Superior. 
M. Bremond tells many curious tales of the humours of 
the time. The atmosphere of his book is rather that of a 
Provencal hill-top than of a chilly convent cell. 

It is an ancient Oriental belief that there are seven Hells and 
eight Paradises, which is to say that “God's mercy surpasses 
His justice.” In ber poetically attractive book of journeys in 
the East, Les Huit Paradis, Princess Bibesco takes up this 
idea, and states her conviction that the oases of the desert 
more than compensate for its terrors. She travels through 
Persia and Asia Minor, ending with Constantinople, her 
eighth Paradise. The other seven are Rescht, Teberan, 
Kboum, Kachan, Ispahan, Lenkoran, and Trebizond. 

M. Paul Gaultier touches various thorny subjects in his 
book on modern philosophy which he calls L’Idéal Moderne. 
He treats them with a good sense and a large-mindedness very 
encouraging to those who see too plainly that the tendency of 
the democracy—in France at least—is against liberty. He 
tells his countrymen some plain truths which may well be 
studied and digested by ourselves. It may be added that there 
is nothing reactionary in this remarkable and thoughtful book 
by a truly scientific writer. 

Les Yeux qui s'Ouvrent is a novel well worth reading. The 
character of the heroine, Elisabeth Derize, has great charm 
and distinction. Most English readers will think that ber 
faithless and selfish husband meets with a much better fate 
than he deserves. The story is cleverly managed and all ends 
well. Everybody's eyes are opened to his or her own mistakes, 
and all, perhaps excepting the self-satisfied Albert Derize, are 
improved by the trials they have gone through. M. Bordeaux 
is an agreeable and interesting writer. 

In L'Eau Souterraine two well-known authors tell a curious 
story of the daughter of an Arab chief, who is taken up by 
French people, marries a French officer, and at last returns 
to spend her old age in her own tribe among the surroundings 
of her childhood. ‘The story begins in those romantic years 
when French rule in Algeria was bardly established, and is 
carried on to the present day. 

Enracines is an excellent story of the Morvan, that district 
of Central France of which Nevers may be called the capital. 
M. Baraudon’s hero, Jean Reyvenaud, is a typical French 
furmer of the old conservative sort, whose ruling passion is 
for “la terre.’ He is indeed rooted in the soil, and in the 
effort to acquire more of it his naturally fine character is 
dragged down by greediness, avarice, hatred, and all evil 
passions. He and his relations are wonderfully well drawn, 
and in the descriptions of country life we seem to breathe 
the very air of that old France which still exists, if dying 
daily. 

Monsieur le Principal is a vivid study from within of one 
of those Government secondary schools which Miss Betham- 
Edwards described from the outside in Home Life in France. 
It is a lifelike and pathetic picture of the difficulties of a Head- 
Master, a man of good intentions, but not strong or clever 
enough to cope with young and disloyal Professors, undisci- 
plined boys, and unfriendly public opinion. The troubles and 
the tragic end of poor M. Le Flos are described by M. Viollis 
in an excellent style, and the novel is full of convincing 
portraits and lively touches of description. 

Last year M. Emile Moselly gained the Prix Goncourt with 
a novel of country and river life in Lorraine. He has now 
followed up that success by writing this charming study of a 
cbild’s life in his beloved province, called Le Rouet d'Ivoire. 
Starting from the finding of an autique spinning-wheel in the 
loft of his grandfather's farmhouse, he works out a fascinating 
cbain of the old traditions and superstitions of Lorraine, with 
touching portraits of the old characters so rapidly passing 
away. 

La Chevre de Pescadoire is the first and longest of a collec- 
tion of delightful Provengal stories, chiefly about beasts, birds, 
and fishes. Pescadoire’s goat, Justou’s donkey, the dogs of 
Pessines, are almost equalled in character and intelligence by 
the cunning trout that lay under the bridge and defied all 
respectable efforts to catch him. At last gipsies took him by 
foul play and ate him @ la hussarde. M. Lafage’s human 
beings are also drawn from Nature, and very attractive. 

Space does not permit us to give more than a word of 
appreciation to Le Livre des Resignations. M. Camille Cé 
has the mind and touch of a poet, and we should gladly, if 
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possible, quote one or two specimens of his shorter pieces, 
such as “Chanson Triste,” which, with the autumn wind 
sighing through it, has a haunting beauty. 





THE YEAR OF THE FOUR EMPERORS* 
Mr. BERNARD HENDERSON'S study of the “year of the four 
Emperors” is a good example of the admirable work produced 
by the younger school of Oxford historians. He calls it a 
“companion to the Histories of Tacitus,” but in truth it is a very 
stringent overhauling of Tacitus from the point of view of a 
mun who has personally visited every battlefield and is a 
student of military operations. Mr. Henderson is a scholar 
of the most modern type. He tells of Roman wars as 
if he were writing of Sedan or Bull Run. No traditional 
judgment contents him, and he must retry everything 
by scientific canons. The result is a fresh, interesting, 
and, on the whole, convincing book. He keeps his love of 
paradox well in hand, and his military judgments are sober 
and adequate. The only fault we have to find is that at times 
his taste for the picturesque leads him deeper into rhetoric 
than is becoming in a grave historian. 
also, are too frequent. Let it be granted that that eminent 
writer was but an indifferent military critic. He did not 
understand strategy; his psychology of generalship was 
crude; “success or apparent fuilure is the one criterion of 
judgment.” He did not realise what the Othonian scheme of 
defence was, or the Vitellian scheme of attack. It is all true; 
but some of us are old-fashioned enough to think that a great 
writer who has put swift drama into unforgettable words 
as no mortal ever did before or since deserves kindlier 
epithets than “a stilted pleader at a decadent Bar.” 

Nero, according to Mr. Henderson, was a bad man but a 
considerable Monarch, and there is truth in the view. His 
death revealed to the world the dangerous State secret that “a 
prince could be appointed elsewhere than in Rome,” and that 
the appointment lay with the troops. Thereafter no man could 
hope to reign long veho had not the Army at his back. In 
the absence of any doctrine of “ divine right ” or any venerated 
descent, an Emperor must be elected, and in Rome the 
election fell naturally into the hands of those who had the 
physical backing to enforce their choice. Mareus Aurelius 
recognised this truth as much as Trajan or Vespasian. It is 
the ultimate fact which a thin layer of constitutionalism may 
obscure to-day, but cannot do away with. The total Roman 
Army at the time consisted of thirty legions—about a hundred 
and fifty thousand men—and perhaps as many auxiliaries. It 
was scattered up and down the Empire, and the legions were 
the pawns on the great chessboard with which the game of 
Emperor-making was played. Galba had the first throw 
for the throne. He was elected Princeps by the Senate on 
Nero’s death, and marched with one legion from Spain to 
Rome. In three months he had lost any little popularity 
which he possessed, and it was an easy task for Otho and the 
Praetorians to make an end of him. The fleeting Imperial 
shadow lives in Tacitus’s great epigram,—Capax imperii nisi 
imperasset. Otho was a man of real military genius, who more 
than any figure of his time has something of the old Roman 
grandeur. His youth had been discreditable; but as we know 
him he is conspicuous for courage, loyalty, and « rare merci- 
fulness,—which point to a certain largeness and generosity 
of spirit. Even as he ascended the throne the Army of 
Germany was proclaiming Vitellius Emperor, and soon war bad 
begun to decide the rivalry. Otho had the sympathy of the 
Army of the East—then under Vespasian, but too far away to 
be of actual assistance—the legions on the Danube, the Prae- 
torians and such troops as were then in Italy. Vitellius had 
the formidable German legions, who had been trained in the 
sternest frontier work. It was hopeless to defend the line of the 
Alps, so Otho decided on the line of the Po, between Placentia 
on the west and Hostilia on the east. The Army of the Danube 
was hastening to join him, and it was essential to keep his 
communications open on that side. Aquileia, which was the 
mustering-place of the Danube Army, was therefore Otho’s 
second base. He alsosent his fleet round by Genoa to threaten 
the flank of the invader crossing the Alps on the Western 
side. Vitellius divided his forces into two, and sent one 
under Caecina by the direct route over the mountains through 
Switzerland, and another under Valens down the Rhone Valley 


* Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Empire, A.D. 69-70. By Bernard W. 
m, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. (8s. 6d. net.) 
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and across the Western passes. Oaecina arrived first and 
took Cremona. He did not conduct his campaign with much 
skill, and had the Danube Army turned up must have been 
easily surrounded. When Valens joined him the two devised 
a “strategy of penetration,” which involved crossing the river 
opposite Cremona, and cutting the Othonian force in two, 
Otho replied with a “strategy of envelopment,” which was 
undoubtedly right in the circumstances, and was nearly 
He tried to send troops to the north so as to hold 
the line of the river Adda west of Cremona. This march 
was entrusted to several generals, including Suetonius 
Paulinus, who quarrelled among themselves and bungled it 
hopelessly. The Othonians blundered straight into the enemy, 
and the battle of Bedriacum scattered them to the four winds, 
The fault lay with the divisional commanders and not with the 
Emperor, who, finding that all was lost, died in the old Roman 
way, serenely and fearlessly. He had lived only thirty-seven 
years, and had been but three months Emperor. 

Vitellius had won through no merit of his own, and he was 
soon to be called to defend his throne. The Army of the East 
refused to acknowledge him, and elected their own general, 
Vespasian, Emperor; while the Army of the Danube, who had 
been too late to defend Otho, were burning to pull down his 
supplanter. The Flavian invasion of Italy is simpler than the 
Vitellian, and raises no points of disputed strategy; but 
Mr. Henderson tells its story with all the spirit of a good 
romancer. It was a far cry from Syria to the Po, and long 
ere Mucianus, Vespasian’s general, could cover the distance 
the legions of the Danube had decided the matter for them- 
selves. The hero of the campaign was that fierce legate, 
Antonius Primus, who hurried the troops into Italy in 
defiance of all strategical laws, and reaped victory from his 
daring or from the folly of the enemy. A good general could 
have annihilated Primus before he reached the Po; but 
Caecina did not understand that a strategy of defence may 
He then proceeded to betray his 
master, and was put under guard by the still loyal troops. 
The two armies raced for Cremona, and after a skirmish the 
Flavians came up with the Vitellians under its walls. 
Foolishly the latter attacked at nightfall while wearied by a 
tremendous march, and for the long autumn night there 
raged one of the bloodiest of all Roman battles. At dawn the 
Flavian Third Legion, lately come from Syria and with Syrian 
habits, saluted the sun, and their opponents thought that 
Mucianus had arrived at last. They broke in panic, and for 
days Cremona was given up to fire and sword. Then followed 
the swift march on Rome, the rising of the soldiery in the 
city, the murder of Vitellius, and the annihilation in the 
streets of the capital of the legions who had won him his 
short-lived rule. 

The quarrels of masters are the sign for the revolt of 
subjects. The Batavians and Germans of the Lower Rhine 
and the Eastern Gauls chose the moment to fling off the yoke 
of Rome. The rebellion on the Rhine is the Roman counter- 
part of our Indian Mutiny. As in the Mutiny, the rebels 
thought they discerned signs of decadence in the Imperial 
power. The defence of Vetera was as heroic as Cawnpore, 
and the garrison fell by a similar act of treachery. The death 
of Vocula, alone and contemptuous among the mutineers, 
was as heroic as that of any Mutiny soldier. It was not long 
before Vespasian’s strong hand crushed the revolt of Classicus 
and Civilis; but the rebellion had taught Rome a lesson. 
It had been easy to recruit auxiliaries among the Gauls 
and Germans to serve in their own districts,—easy, but 
dangerous. Thereafter the indigenous cohorts and alae were 
either disbanded or sent far afield. The mutiny was the last 
outburst of nationalism, and for centuries after 70 A.D. the 
Rhine Valley was quiet, and the storm-centre of the Empire 
shifted to the Danube. “ Rome,’ as Mr, Henderson says, 
“was victor because she knew how to use her victory well.” 
On the whole, the “ year of the four Emperors,” while it fore- 
shadows the ultimate perils of the Empire, shows also how 
great were its elements of strength. The Roman legions 
proved to the fuil their magnificent fighting powers and their 
unflinching loyalty to the leader whom they had once 
accepted, while the Rhine mutiny showed that in a time of 
anarchy at the centre the Romans on the outskirts were still 
true to the Roman tradition, and that Rome could crush 
sedition with firmness and yet with a merciful eye to the 
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TAXATION IN SCOTLAND.* 

So far as we know, no book on this subject has hitherto been 
published. It has been written in the belief that the primary 
requisite for intelligent discussion of any new proposals is an 
appreciation of the problem in its historical setting. Scottish 
taxation is now before the public, and Mr. Turner, with no 
avowed political bias, but with the skill and ability of an 
expert in this branch of study, brings before us most accurate 
and adequate data. The various chapters trace the rise and 
development of the rates for the relief of the poor, for the 
support of schools, and for ecclesiastical purposes; and 
there is, in addition, a most illuminating chapter on the 
use or abuse of State subventions. About fifty years ago 
the rates in Scotland amounted only to £900,000; now, 
chiefly “through the fuller sanitary and _ educational 
needs of the people,” they amount to £6,250,000. We 
have space only to mention one or two points which are 
of interest in view of recent measures before Parliament. 
Poor relief was first recognised by statute in 1424 allowing 
the deserving to beg when duly licensed and carrying a badge. 
There was no sympathy with the strong and able-bodied un- 
employed. “They are to be scourged and burnt through the 
ear, unless some honest and responsible man will of his charity 
take and keep such an offender for a whole year next follow- 
ing under the pain of £20 to the use of the poor of the parish. 
If any one who has received the punishment of burning shall 
be found sixty days after to be still in his idle and vagabond 
state of life, he shall be put to death.” The greatest advance 
has been in education. Less than two centuries ago there 
were nearly two hundred purishes without a schoolmaster. 
The people were poor and scattered, and the schoolmaster, 
who once had to be content with a salary of £5 11s., then got 
£11 per annum! The educational rate came mostly from 
“each plough” in the parish, and the poor children were a 
charge “upon the common expenses of the Kirk Session,” 
and they were fed—the ‘ feeding of school-children” is no 
new problem—by being allowed “to have three hours granted 
to them every day to seek their meat ...... and the people 
to be desired to be helpful to such as will give themselves to 
any virtue.” We have read this volume with much pleasure. It 
is scholarly and well written, and should be of great assistance 
to the student of economics as well as to the public wan. 





THE CONDITION OF HUNTERS.+ 
VETERINARY science has made some progress since the 
days when Charles James Apperley wrote his contributions 
to the Sporting Magazine. But the writings of “ Nimrod” 
have now become classics, and so one may welcome a new 
edition of any of his works. His lengthy and somewhat 
verbose treatise on the condition of hunters may still be 
read with profit and amusement by horsy people. It is 
written in an excellent style, and seasoned with anecdotes 
and personal experiences. Mr. Barton has contributed 
a short memoir of Apperley. The grammar of the 
opening sentence would make a writer like “ Nimrod” 
shudder, though the praise which follows might have 
pleased his vanity. ‘The veterinary portions of the work 
have also been revised by Mr. Barton, but there is 
nothing to show what has been omitted or added by the 
editor. This seems to us a mistake, and we should have 
preferred our classic reprinted with no alterations, but with 
critical footnotes. There are a good many statements left 
uncriticised by the editor which call for notes. “ Nimrod” was 
a reformer in hunting-stable management, and ahead of his 
contemporaries. He wrote at a time when violent remedies 
prevailed in our stables. Aloes, mercury, and constant 
physic, clysters and blisters, frequent bleeding and diuretic 
balls, firing, and other harsh methods of treatment were in 
daily use. “Nimrod” preiched very sensible moderation, 
but the best modern stud grooms would disagree with his 
advice in favour of warm stables and washing horses’ legs. 
It is needless nowadays to argue at length the advantage of 
clipping hunters. The main theme of the whole work, to 
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which he constantly recurs, is the injurious result of 
summering hunters by turning them out to grass. On this 
matter he advances many sound arguments. The new edition 
is illustrated by modern photographs of hunters; but at the 
end of the book are Turner's plates of hunting scenes, which 
added much to the charm of the old editions. They are, 
however, only fairly well reproduced. 





NOVELS. 


THE FOREWARNERS.* 

In the industrial provinces of modern Italy intense but une 
settled political thought keeps pace with great material 
progress. This, of course, has been the experience of all 
countries during those important and inevitable but perilous 
times in which the ideas of “industrial revolution” have 
chiefly made themselves felt. In England a certain cool- 
headedness has always guided the revolution, which, indeed, has 
been an evolution. In other countries the conditions have been 
more explosive even when there have not been open eruptions. 
Economic principle, like water, may find its own level in the 
long run, but while it is doing so the process is marked by 
curiously divergent mental phenomena in different countries. 
In Russia educated workmen and the Intelligencia make 
common cause with the Universities in demanding more 
enlightened government as the fount of all social improve- 
ment; the movement is neither religious nor non-religious, 
although one must not ignore the great spiritualising influence 
of Tolstoy. Nor has the movement in England been religious 
or professedly the reverse; it has enlisted the sympathy of 
the noblest writers—even when their minds were of the 
religious cast, like Kingsley’s and Mrs. Gaskell’s—simply 
on the score of the social suffering among the great 
“underneath” classes. In France the vast change which 
was wrought in the name of democracy came before the 
birth of modern industrialism and profited chiefly the 
bourgeoisie—so it has remained to this day—and the very 
word “ bourgeois” is now firmly established in the mouth of 
the Socialist as describing all that is smug, comfortable, 
and characteristic of capital. In the countries of Southern 
Europe hotter blood has produced different phenomena again. 
Violence is contemplated with less misgiving than anywhere 
in the North to-day, and the organisers of Labour by a 
combination of circumstances have been led into open 
repudiation of religion. It would be wrong anywhere to 
identify Labour with Anarchism ; but in Spain progress goes to 
the accompaniment of minor explosions on the fringes of the 
movement, And then there is the most interesting case of 
Italy,—Italy which within the memory of those who are not 
middle-aged has restored her financial credit, unified her 
national ambitions, and created industries which for organi- 
sation and mechanical ingenuity equal those of any of her 
neighbours. Here, too, the movements of Labour are 
sceptical, and they are considerably introspective, English- 
men have read nothing in novels of the life of Italian artisans. 
They have read Fogazzaro and d’Annunzio, neither of whom 
treats of it. The Forewarners, therefore, which describes the 
habits and thoughts of artisan dwellers in the garrets of great 
mansions of flats in Turin, is for English readers a light which 
has not been thrown on Italian life before, and we welcome it 
heartily for what it is. 

We say the “habits and thoughts” of these people, but we 
cannot really regard the series of disconnected scenes as 
typical. The book is in form the autobiography of a poor 
proof-reader, who conceives the notion of writing something to 
help on the millennium. His first idea is to write a memorial 
presenting the wrongs of the people in a perfectly considered, 
scientific manner; but as he proceeds with the memorial he 
thinks it arid and unmoving, and the death of his friend 
Crastino, a poet, brings into his mind the thought that the 
most appealing literature in the world is the simple narrative 
of a life. Therefore he writes his autobiography, and Signor 
Cena pretends that this is it. An unconventionality in the 
acheme of Stanga, the proof-reader, is his belief in the possi- 
bilities of Monarchy. He means to lay his memorial, or his 
autobiography, before the King, and that in a dramatic way 


* The Forewarners. By Giovanni Cena, Translated from the Italian by 
Olivia Agresti Rossetti. With a Preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: 
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by allowing himself to be run over by the King’s motor-car. 
The thought of strong personal leadership permeating and 
acting through democracy is positively Curlylean. The end is 
obscure, but we gather that, after all, Stanga was not killed 
by the motor-car, but lost his life heroically in helping others 
in one of the floods of the Po. Signor Cena, who is a well- 
known writer in Italy, must have produced these plotless 
. scenes out of deep observation, but we cannot help emphasising 
our belief that his observation has been of a particular group, 
not of the average of artisan life. Mrs. Humphry Ward in 
her excellent words of introduction calls the thought of Stanga 
“crude.” We should prefer another word, because much of 
it is exquisitely finished in form; it is rather neurotic. The 
danger in «a work of this sort is that English readers 
hose humuanitarianism is unaccompanied by balance of 
mind may think they have discovered in Stanga’s philo- 
sophy something more worthy of consideration than it is; 
and such a result is, for a curious but familiar reason, 
always aided by the fact that the book is written in a 
foreign language! It is necessary to distinguish. Signor 
Cena bas described brilliantly the episodes of preternatural 
gloom--as gloomy as the scenes in Tolstoy’s Resurrection— 
which he proposed to himself, but we ourselves can hardly 
read the philosophy of Stanga as such with patience. He 
dreams of a redeemed State which shall be inaugurated by the 
King, who will then allow himself nobly to disappear in this 
Nirvana of his own creation; but not for « moment is there 
any hint of the truth'that the State is only the people who 
compose it, and that salvation is in the hands of quite 
ordinary beings. Stanga receives good evough wages, has 
some friends of influence, writes excellently well, and knows 
the inside of the printing and publishing businesses, yet he 
does nothing whatever really to help his friend the poet, whose 
tragedy is to be a pauper, though his verse would be immortal 
if only it were better known. We can only say that there 
were many ways of making it better known, all of which were 
possible for a practical man. Instead, the friends mingle 
their tears, grow feverish with thoughts of the insolence of 
the rich, and dream of the State in which one day such a 
thing as the seduction of Crastino’s sister cannot happen with 
impunity. Meanwhile it has happened, and no one has had 
enough backbone—such as quite commonly belongs to those 
who are not tearful poets nor philosophers who think out the 
world’s problems in the terms of physical science—to shield 
her before or to help her after. For the rest, one of the rare 
practical suggestions we carry away is that the agents of 
regeneration in the future will be chiefly doctors and teachers. 
We must say a word in commendation of the excellent trans- 
lation. Signor Cena will scarcely be able to say “ Traduttori 
traditori.” 





The Spanish Jade. By Maurice Hewlett. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) 
—A story of Spain, of which the date is about 1860. The figure 
of the heroine is well conceived, and her hopeless love for the 
hero and the sacrifice which she makes for him in the end are 
powerfully drawn. The reader will be relieved to learn that the 
father of the man she has killed does not at the last exact the 
utmost penalty in his power. But the future of the hapless 
Manuela when Manvers has gone back to England cannot be a 
happy one. The book isa slight romantic sketch, but eminently 
good of its kind. 

The Golden Rose. By Amélie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy). 
(Harper and Brothers. 6s.)—This is an American story in which the 
studies of the negro household belonging to the heroine are the 
most interesting part. As to Meraud, the heroine, the sophisti- 
cation of her mind is such that the reader will not be able 
thoroughly to sympathise with her when the lover whom she will 
not marry, but whom she wishes to keep in the close bonds of 
platonic friendship, gets tired of the situation. There are great 
excuses for Meraud, considering her first unfortunate experience, 
not wishing to embark on the adventure of marriage again ; but 
in that case she should have set her lover altogether free. ‘The 
little book is well written and attractive, and the pictures of 
Southern life charmingly drawn. 


ReapaBite Novers.—The Japanese Spy. By Lancelot Lawton. 
(Grant Richards. 6s.)—A picturesque story, showing with no 
little skill the recto and verso of Japanese life. Shadowed. By 
Barbara Glynn. (John Ouseley. 6s.)—A fairly good detective 
story.——The Future Mrs. Dering. By Thomas Cobb. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.)—In this book Mr. Thomas Cobb tells in his usual 
lively style the story of four young peopie who play a sort of 











“ladies’ chain” with their engagements. It is agreeably and 
cleverly written.—Vane Royal. By the Hon. Mrs. R. D. Forbes, 
(John Long. 6s.)—A society story of an unfortunate marriage. 








OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


SOME BOOKS 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for veview in other forms.] 





Souvenir of the Quebec Tercentenary. (Published by Authority 
of the British Committee. 1s. net.)—This handsome souvenir has 
been issued in connexion with the Wolfe and Montcalm Memorial 
—the birthday gift of Britain to Canada—and all profits from the 
sales will go to the fund. We strongly recommend our readers to 
buy a copy from the nearest bookshop or bookstall, for by doing 
so they will not only assist in an excellent and public-spirited 
work, but get a very good shilling’s-worth of entertaiment. The 
souvenir contains articles on Champlain and Montcalm, and a 
brilliant account of Wolfe and the siege of Quebec by Mr. A. G. 
Bradley. There are programmes of the Quebec Pageant and the 
visit of the Prince of Wales, and the whole is fully illustrated 
with photographs of the makers of modern Canada, as well as 
reprints of pictures of Montcalm and Wolfe and old Quebec. The 
pian of Quebec showing the disposition of the French and British 
forces during the battle is one of the best that we have seen. A 
special feature will be found in the articles which tell the history 
of some of the chief institutions of Canada,—the Canadian 
Pacific, the Grand Trunk Railway, the Bank of Montreal, and the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. The souvenir is invaluable to all 
who may be going to Canada this month, and to all who wish to 
inform themselves about the great events which are being cele- 
brated there. We hope that every one will assist the British 
Committee by buying a copy. 

Through the Depths of Space. By Hector Macpherson, jun. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 2s. net.)—This “ Primer of Astronomy ” 
is full of interest, as, indeed, a book on this subject, written by 
an expert, with a gift for putting his facts picturesquely, cannot 
fail to be. The earth, the moon, the sun, the planets (inner and 
outer), comets and meteors, and the stellar universe are succes- 
sively treated. Mr. Macpherson is inclined to believe that there 
are still vestiges of life in the moon. That there are changes is 
likely enough. Intense heat and cold would bring them about. 
As to the polar snow and the vegetation in some of the craters, 
we must own ourselves incredulous. He believes, too, in the 
Martian inhabitants, an advanced race of beings struggling 
against hostile influences. He holds “that there is nothing in 
an evolutionary theory of the solar system to contradict the 
account of the Creation in the Book of Genesis.” This is true in 
one sense; but the statement must be of the most general kind. 
There can be no doubt that the author of the Mosaic cosmogony 
believed in the existence of a solid vault of heaven, a firmament, 
orepéwua, in which the stars were fixed, which was, in short, stellis 
In his view, everything was made for the 
earth; of a “Stellar Universe,” as vividly described in Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s concluding chapters, he had no conception. Our author 
mentions some popular errors about eclipses. We remember one 
far more strange. It was supposed that an eclipse was caused by 
the sun coming between the moon and the earth. 


ardentibus aptum, 


” 


The New Quarterly. (J. M. Dent and Co. 23. 6d.)\—This 
“Review of Science and Literature” does better, we think, in 
the first of the two subjects than in the second. Radio-activity, 
views of matter, and speculations on the aether are subjects we 
can read about with interest and without vexation, whether or no 
we wholly agree or wholly understand. But the “ Note-Books of 
Samuel Butler” are really too irritating. The perversity, conceit, 
and bad taste which they exhibit pass endurance. Some men 
like to “ blow off steam” in this fashion—as when one writes an 
angry letter to the Times and tears it up—but to publish such 
things! Mr. Austin Dobson has a paper, pleasing as his manner 
is to be, about “ A Swiss Critic of English Art in 1750.” 


The Hungry Forties. (T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.)—This volume 
was published four years ago, but it is not out of season to recall 
it. That a high price for wheat did not mean comfort to the 
agricultural labourer is proved over and over again. One thing, 
however, must not be forgotten. The repeal of the Corn-laws did 
not make cheap bread, but made it possible. In 1853-54 wheat 
went up to something like a famine price, and whenever there is 
a shortage of production it is bound to rise. And it will most 
certainly rise, also, whenever there is a rumour of war, @ 
significant token of what would happen if the anti-Navy men 
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could get their way. Of all political follies, the very worst is 
that which suggests giving up command of the road by which 
our food comes to us. Cobden probably never anticipated to how 
great an extent we should become dependent on imports, or he 
would have moderated his language about armaments. 


A Book about Yorkshire. By J. S. Fletcher. (Methuen and Co. 
4s. 6d. net.)—This is just the hook that lovers of English country 
and old associations will delight in. Mr. Fletcher is discursive, and 


at once interesting and entertaining. He tells us something about | 


the monastic life, as is only right when dealing with the great 
religious foundations of Yorkshire. He talks about the great 
houses of the county, and the romances inseparably connected 


with them, about the “‘ Yorkshire Castles,” the “ Yorkshire Folk,” | 


and “ Eccentricities and Celebrities,” one of whom—Mr. Carter of 
Lastingham—should interest our readers just now. Mr. Fletcher 
is illuminating on the subject of dialect, quotes poems in dialect, 
and gives useful little bits of vocabularies; and his chapters on 
customs and folk-lore are, of course, indispensable. He has used 
his eyes and the historical records with judgment, and has done his 
best to give us a real notion of the wealth of interest and association 
that lies in the great shire. The drawings have not attracted us 
very much. “ Wharncliffe Woods,” however, is pretty, and “ Swale- 
dale” and “Old Whitby” effective, as is also “ Bursnall.” The 
reader, whether he isa Yorkshireman or not, or whether he misses 
his own locality, may not get a better all-round book of the three 
Ridings. Yorkshire Vales and Wolds. By Gordon Home. (A. 
and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Home has a great feeling for the 
breadth and dignity of Yorkshire landscapes, and has illustrated 
his brief descriptions of South Yorkshire with some beautiful 
drawings. Haworth, with its background of moor, and a summer 
landscape on the wolds, Kirkstall and Hornsea Mere, make pretty 
pictures, and he has striven to do justice, with some success, to 
Patrington Church. Mr. Home admires the Decorated and Per- 
pendicular styles, and resents, we think with justice, the strictures 
made on the western towers of Beverley Minster. Certainly we 
have to thank Decorated Gothic for something very beautiful in 
Hedon, Howden, and Patrington, and even the modern church of 
Doncaster, and the Perpendicular builders for St. Mary’s, Beverley. 
No, we cannot allow any adverse criticism on the Decorated style 
—think of the Percy tomb, to mention only one monument— 
or on Perpendicular towers, and Mr. Home must be careful 
himself of what he says about Early English. His sketch of 
South Yorkshire must necessarily be scrappy, but his selection is 
no doubt the best possible. His drawings—and his warm 
colouring is admirably reproduced—are indisputably so. “ Beverley 
Minster ” and “ Bootham Bar” show his architectural colour and 
detail, and “Sheffield at Night” does justice to Sheffield—at 
night. 











Excerpta Cypria. ‘Translated and Transcribed by Claude 
Delaval Cobham. (Cambridge University Press. 21s. net.)— 
Strabo (A.D. 26) gives various particulars of the configuration, 
area, rivers, mountains, cities, and so forth of the island. He 
adds some details, historical, social, and economical. Pomponius 
Mela (A.D. 40) has a very brief notice. From Claudius Ptolemaios 
(A.D. 140) we get some figures corresponding to our latitude and 
longitude. Then comes a long blank. The Second Crusade 


brings the place into prominence again, Richard I.’s war with the 


Emperor being an important incident in the story of the 
campaign. Two other notices belong to the century of this 


Crusade; one to the next; and seven to the fourteenth. The | 


numbers after this are as follows: fifteenth, eight; sixteenth, 
twenty-two; seventeenth, nine; eighteenth, eleven; nineteenth, 
sixteen. It is impossible within the space at our command to give 
an account of “ materials for history.” The most important come 
from Felix Faber (1483); Paruta, historiographer of Venice 
(1570) ; Calepio, Superior of the Dominican Convent in Nicosia 
(1573) ; Pococke (1738) ; Sibthorp, founder of the Professorship of 
Rural Economy at Oxford (1787); Ali Bey, a Spaniard who 
masqueraded as a descendant of the Prophet (1806); Dr. E. D. 
Clarke, a notable Cambridge scholar—oddly enough Professor of 
Mineralogy—to whom the world owes the famous “Clarke 
Plato” (1801); and W. Turner, attached to the Embassy at 
Constantinople (1812). Much interesting matter may be found in 
the volume. We must be content with quoting Pococke’s 
estimate of the Cypriotes, “the most subtle and artful people 
in all the Levant,” an estimate which, as Mr. Cobham suggests, 
we may compare with that of Dietrich von Niem. This is that 
“fastus Gallicus, Syra mollities, Graecae blanditiae ac fraudes in 


” 


unam insulam convenere.” 


In “ Routledge’s Miniature Reference Library” (G. Routledge 
and Sens, ls. net) we have A Dictionary of Literary Terms, by 
Percival Vivian. ‘This is a most usefal volume with a very great 


collection of information, “literary terms” being made to include 
a wide range of names and phrases. It would be easy to make a 
puzzling examination-paper out of these pages. Here are some 
| specimens: “antimetathesis,” “asteism” (would not another “i” 
| be better?), “entremets” (not a dish), “glose,’ “ isopits,” 
“rentrements,” “symbolistes.” It will be observed that most of 
these are French. Our author is evidently very well up in French 
literary subtleties. We have not found anything wanting. 
Possibly some of the articles might have been a little more full,— 
the “anacoluthon,” e.g., might have had the intentional aud the 
unintentional distinguished. We have to remember, however, 
that this is a “miniature” dictionary. In the “New Pocket 
| Dictionaries” (same publishers, 1s. net per vol.), we have 
Italian and English, by J. E. Wessely, Revised and Brought down 
to Date by F. H. T. Gray, M.A., and Spanish-English, by J. E. 
Wessely, Revised by H. Warner Allen. 











The Works of James Buchanan. . Collected and Edited by John 
3assett Moore. Vols. I.-II. (J. B. Lippincott Company. £12 12s. 
net the set of 12 vols.)—James Buchanan is known, and not very 
favourably known, on this side of the Atlantic as the President 
who was in power when the Secession crisis occurred. It is 
scarcely fair to judge him by the event. The traditional view of 
State rights obscured the vision of many statesmen. Secession 
had been threatened more than once. On one occasion certain 
New England States started, if we remember right, a flag of théir 
own. Anyhow, Buchanan will now have full justice done to him. 
The piety of a relative has made it possible to publish this 
complete edition of all the records of his political life, his 
“speeches, State-papers, and private correspondence.” 


Small Holdings and Allotments, 1892-1907. By George Arthur 
Johnston, M.A. (Effingham Wilson. 16s. net.)—A statement of 
the law, as enacted and as illustrated by cases, of a most important 
subject. The Public Trustee Act, 1908. By F. G. Champernowne, 
Henry Johnston, and John 8. C. Bridge. (Butterworth and Co.) 

In a collected edition of “The Works of Anatole France in an 
English Translation,” Edited by Frederic Chapman (John Lane, 
6s. per vol), we have two volumes, The Red Lily, Translated by 
| Winifred Stephens, and Mother of Pearl, Translated by the Editor 
‘The latter volume is a collection of short stories of great variety 

A School Text-Book of Geography. By Lionel W. Lyell. (A. and 
C. Black. 3s. 6d.)—This is likely to be a most useful book, the 
work of an expert in teaching, and filled with facts of con- 
venient importance. It is furnished with instructive diagrams,— 
for maps the student is very properly referred to the atlas, which 
exhibits direction of wind, rainfall, mountain elevations, and other 
physical conditions. The teacher will remember that it is a text 
book; the illustrative matter he will largely supply out of his 
own resources. We have received from Mr. E. Stanford, pub- 
lishing for the War Office, two Provisional Skeleton Maps of 
Southern Nigeria (6d. each). 











A technical work of great importance which we must be 
content with mentioning is the sixth edition of Friedberger and 
| Fréhner’s Veterinary Pathology, Translated by M. H. Hayes, with 
Notes on Bacteriology by Professor R. Tanner Hewlett, M.D., 
| 2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett, 21s. net). 





We are glad to see that a second edition has been called for of 
The Tradition of Scripture: its Origin, Authority, and Interpretation, 
| by the Very Rev. William Barry (Lougmans and Co., 3s. 6d. net), 
a volume in the “ Westminster Library.”———Another new edition 
is Colonel Hutchinson: Roundhead (Sisley’s, ls. net), a reprint of 
the memoir by Lucy Hutchinson. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—<@———_ 

Bindloss (H.), The Liberationist, cr 8vo ....... scingieianannitell (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Burgin (G. B.), A Woman s Way, cr 8vo ....... (Hutchinson) 60 
Capes (B.), Amarauthus, er Svo . (Unwin) net 3/6 
Christianity of To-day (The), and other Essays, by Uno, cr Svo(P. Griffiths) 60 
Coolidge (W. A, B.), The Alps in Nature and History, 8vo..(Methuen) net 7/6 
Cooper (A. N.). Across Broad Acres, cr Svo (A. Brown) net 3,6 
Copping (A. E.), Gotty in Furrin Parts, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Coventry (R. G. T.), New Poems, limo ae (8. Mathews) net 50 
Dinger (H. C.), Handbook for the Care and Operation of Naval Machinery, 

lé6mo (Constable) net 7/6 
Fillinghaiw (i. C.) Sermons by a Saspe nded Vicar, cr Svo.......(F. Gritiths) 26 
Goodman (G. 3.), The Mysterious Abduction, cr Svo .. (Greening) 60 
Hard Way (The), by a Peer, cr 8vo..... ...(Long) 60 
Hickmann’s Geographical Statistic U uiversal Pocket Atlas (Grube) net 5,0 
Kilgour (W. T.), Lochaber in War and Peace, 4to .......... (A. Gardner) net 7/6 
Koebel (W. H.), The Singular Republic, 8vo .............. (FP. Griffiths) 60 
Lilburn (A.), Rose Campion's Platonic, cr 8vo (Greening) 60 
Lyttelton (E.), Warp and Woof, cr Svo... .............. _.(Unwin) net 3/6 
Magnay (Sir W.), The Pitfall, er #vo . ed Ww ard & Lock) 60 
Marsh (R.), The Surprising Husband, cr svo. seunneneuennen .(Methuen) 6/0 
Missiou Preaching for a Year, Part IV., GGUS  cinccentead (Sketfington) net 26 
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Otmetsed (A: Ay Aunt Maud, cr 8vo .. (Richards) 6/0 
Western Asia in the Days “ot” t Bargon < ‘of Assyria 722- 

scete eecccee Bell) net 6/0 

aimee 3. ob; The Ideal of a Gentleman, “cr 8vo “iitoutledge) 6/0 

Bedclie A Territorial Army in Being, er 8vo (J. Murray) net 2/6 

Rerentd3: ite 1 The Marriage of Lionel Glyde, cr 8vo -sevee( Long) 6/0 

The Mightiest Power, c¢ 8vo F. Griffiths) 6/0 


Sint mit (8 Totty, er 8vo. Tisedncisnenebciandenecnisinn aisles haya | 3/6 
rar 8.), Old England, SS AERA RE: Nash) net 24/0 

Tooker (1 ay The Gas Engine Manual, 8vo ..... (Pe iiarsiall) net 36 
V.), An Empty Heritage, er 8vo ............- (Long) 60 

Woae o ), The Dazzling Miss Davison, cr 8vo (Unwin) 6/0 
Webster (F.8.), Round the World in a Hundred Days, er 8vo (R. Scott) net 26 


LIBERTY (o's inexrensive BROCADES 














DESIGNS Regent St. London CHOICE 
REPRODUCED COLOURS 
FROM RARE GRACEFUL 
BROIDERIES PATTERNS HeSTrnEs DRAPING 
OF HISTORIC AND VERY 
OrRIGQiwn DURABLE 
FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








CHUBB’'S § [YNiaiticn LOCKS 
CHUBB’S = Stconsrweaer = LOCKS 


Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
CH UBB’S West End Branch: SAFES 








CHUBB’S “ ainusw. SAFES 
BY SPECIAL (DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | ai Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.'S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade- Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 
THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


"is well begun! 


TO THE KING. 


fas. 


TRADE-MARK- 








To begin with a “Gunn 


A more useful, durable home for books than the “Gunn” 
Sectional Bookcase is absolutely unobtainable. Built up in 
sections—one at a time. Always complete in appearance, yet 
always capable of extension ; grows with your library. Fitted 
with sliding glass doors. Excellent workm: unship throughout. 


Write at once for Descriptive Bookict No. 18, showing 
Miustrations of various sizes and styles with full 
Particulars and Prices—sent post-free on Application. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 ‘Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C, 








THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
a. THE WORLD, 
COMPANY, LTD.,; Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE. LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
ACCIDENT. —_— 
BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,298,499. 








THE STAR LIFE 


Assurance Society, 





32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 


Heap Orrice: 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 
Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 
branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 
Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Per al Accident and Di 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Pilate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuitics. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 


to the lusured, 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 38isr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

P rospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Ollices or Agents, 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,400,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. peor ib.—in 1ib, “Ib, and Ib. Tins, 


Major Water WINGFIELD writes :—‘* The Tobacco you have 


sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 








PROMOTE HEALTH. 
PREVENT DISEASE, 
CURE INDIGESTION, 
LIVER and KIDNEY 
COMPLAINTS, &c. 


W. & J. BURROW, 
THE SPRINGS, MALVERN. 


BURROW’S 
MALVERN 
WATERS, 
“ALPHA BRAND.” _ 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(Outfitters by Appointment to their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) 


Inyite enquiry for their New Descriptive Price List, just published. 
Shirts, 


An intelligible Book of Reference containing all that is necessary in 
Men’s Wear, condensed in a manner most helpful in ordering by post. 


LAMOLA Underclothing, Xe. 


152 and 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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- HAMPTONS 
are holding their 
Stock-Taking Sale 
from MONDAY, JULY 6th, to SATURDAY, JULY 25th 


China 
Glass, 


Curtains 
Linens 

will be sold at 
Clearance Reductions 


Write for Sale Catalogue 
TS 50 free 


Pall 


Carpets 


Fabrics etc. 


Showrooms 
Next National Gallery 


TREDEGAR & CO. 


Mall, London 





ELECTRICITY. 
25 LAMPS, EACH OF 16 CANDLE-POWER, FOR id. PER HOUR. 
COMPLETE COUNTRY-HOUSE INSTALLATIONS. 
FITTINGS, TELEPHONES, RADIATORS, &c. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Write for Booklet Z. 


39 VICTORIA STREET, 


Telephone: 5907 Westminster. 
And at St. Albans. 





HOUSES, &c. FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
VTILDFORD. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, 
AN OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE standing in its own Grounds of about 
ll acres, 
Known as MILLMEAD HOUSE. 


On the Ground Floor— 
Three Reception-rooms, Housekeeper's Room, Kitchen, Pantry, 
and the usual Offices, 
First Floor— 
Seven Bedrooms, One Dressing-room, Two Bathrooms. 


Top Floor— 
Four Bedrooms, Dressing-room. 


W.ec. on each Floor. Two Staircases to First Floor. 
Servants’ Bedrooms in addition to those referred to above approached by a 
third Staircase, 
Large Coachhouse, Stabling for Six Horses, and Coachman’s Rooms over. 
Good Garden, very fine Lawn, Conservatory and Vinery, Gardener's Cottage, 
good Vegetable Garden. 
Extensive Cellarage in the Basement of the House. 
Gas and Water laid on, 
Excellent Modern Sanitary Arrangements. 
Hot-Water Heating. 
Ten winutes’ walk from railway station, but away from any main road 
and secluded. 


RENT a ene - £225. 
GIDDY and GIDDY, 4 Waterloo Place, Fall Mall. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
AIGBURTH VALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS 
ior the posts of SCIENCE and MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS at the above 
Lehool, 

Salary will be at the rate of £135 per annum. 

Special Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained on 
application to the DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 14 Sir Thomas Street, 
Liverpool, with whom the applications must be lodged not later than 
Wednesday, the 22nd July, 1908. 

EDWARD R. PICKMERE, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 

8th July, 1908. 


(peraneases NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 





The Cleckheaton Education Committee invites applications for the post of 
Head-Master of the proposed Dual Secondary School for 150 pupils, which it 
is expected will be completed by September, 1909, 

It is intended to open a School in temporary premises in September of the 
resent year, and the Head-Master’s duties will commence at that time. 
alary £350. Applicants must hold a Degree in Honours of a University in 

the United Kingdom, and have had subsequent teaching experience in a 
mdary or Grammar School. 

Applications should be made on official forms, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the undersigned, to whom they must be 
returned not later ioe the 25th July. 

JOHN H. LINFIELD, 


Town Hall, Cleckheaton, 


; SCHOOLS 
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Cov aa tar EDUCATION COMMITTEB. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following appoint- 


ments at the Municipal Secondary School for Girls :— 

(a) ASSISTANT. MISTRESS well qualitied in SCIENCE, Candidates must 
have specialised in Botany and be also qualified to teach Chemistry 
and Elementary Physica, Commencing salary £120 per annum. 

(b) ASSISTANT- MISTRESS well qualitied in FRENCH, Commencing 
salary £100 to £120, according to experience. 

Tn each case a University Degree (or its equivalent qualifications) is desired. 
The successful candidates will be required to commence duties in September 
next.—Forms of application, which must be returned, duly completed, not 
later than Saturday, Isth July, may be obtained from the undersigaed, 

FREDK, HORNER, Secretary. 

Education Office, Coventry, 7th July, 1908, 


W AR WIcKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of ASSISTANT- 
DIRECTOR FOR HIGHER EDUCATION and COUNTY INSPECTOR OF 
Applications (with testimonials and stating the candidate's age 
and antecedents) must be sent by July 23rd to the undersigned 

Salary £25) per anuum, with travelling expenses on a scale fixed by the 
Committee. The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time 
to the work aud to reside at or near Warwick. Personal canvassing will 
be a disqualification.—Further particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from BOLTON KING, Director of Kducation, 

July 6th, 1908, Education Office, Warwick. 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESHIP IN GREEK, 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Lectureship in Greek 
(vacant by the appointment of Mr. M. O. B. Caspari, M.A., Oxon., to the 
Readership in Ancient History in the University of London), at a stipend of 
£200 per annum, under the general direction of the Professor of Classics. 
Duties to begin on October Ist, 1908, 

Applications, with not less than twelve copies of testimonials, should be 
sent, on or before July 18th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained. GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


eo COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRY A MYNWY. 





The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCIL LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be sent on 
or before Tuesday, September Ist, 190s. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, 3rd July, 1903. 


i\' ODERN LANGUAGE MASTERS REQUIRED in 
_ September.—(1) For large London Grammar School, non-res., £140 to 
£150; (2) University man, with good French, acquired abroad, for Public 
School, res,, £100 to £120; (3) to teach French and general form work in 
Preparatory Department of Public School, res., £100; (4) Oxford or Cambridge 
man for high-class Vreparatory School, res., £110 to £120; (5) for Scotch 
Public School, non-res , £150. 

For further particulars of these and other Modern Language Vacancies, 

apply Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 158-162 Oxford Street, 
London, W. 
N ATHEMATICAL MASTERS REQUIRED in 
5 September. —(1) Oxford or Cambridge First or Second Class Honour- 
man for Public Secondary School, non-res., £180; (2) Oxford or Cambridge 
man for Secondary Day School, non-res,, £160 to £180; (3) University man 
for Grammar School near London, res., £100 to £120; (4) with high 
qualifications for Dual Secondary School, non-res., £180 to £200; (5) for large 
London Day School, non-res., £150, increasing to £300; (6) for Preparatory 
School (Scholarship work), res., £100 to £120; (7) Public School and Univer- 
sity man to teach sound Elem. Mathematics on Modern Lines in first-rate 
Preparatory School, res., £120 to £180, 

For further particulars of these and other Mathematical Vacancies, apply 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 
Oxford Street, London, W. 


NLASSICAL MASTERS REQUIRED in September.— 

J ()) First or good Second Class Honourman for First-Grade Public 
School, res., £120, increasing; (2) with good English for important Scotch 
Public School, non-res., £180; (3) for Grammar School, res, £115; (4) for 
high-class Preparatory School, res., £100 to £150; (5) in Holy Orders for 
Grammar School in Ireland, res., 2140; (6) Senior House Master for Grammar 
School, res., £2100 to £120. 

For further particulars of these and other Classical Vacancies, apply Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd,, Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 
Street, London, W. 
K NGLISH MASTERS REQUIRED in September.— 

‘4 (1) Graduate of Oxford, Cambridge, or London to teach Geography and 
Literature in important Public Secondary School, non-res., £150 to £180; 
(2) Oxford or Cambridge man to teach English for London Matriculation ir 
Public School, non.-res., £150; (3) to teach History up to Scholarship 
standard with Elementary French in Grammar School, non-res., £100; 
(4) First or Second Class Honourman to teach English History and Litera- 
ture, with Elementary German, in Public School, non-res., £150 to £200, 

For further particulars of these and other English Vacancies, apply Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 
Street, London, W. 


NCIENCE MASTERS REQUIRED in September.— 
(1) Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Biology to Inter. B.Sc. standard 
for Public School, res., £150; (2) Lecturer in Physics up to B.Sc. standard for 
University College, non-res., £2175; (3) for Public School in Cairo, res,, £120 
and passage; (4) for Dual Secondary School, non-res., £150; (5) Physics, 
Chemistry, and general form work for important Public Secondary Sehool, 
non-res., £150 to £180, increasing; (6) to take Engineering and some other 
Subjects in high-class Private School, res., wp to £100, 
For further particulars of these and other Science Vacancies, apply Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 
Street, London, W. 


A EXBOROUGH SECONDARY SCHOOL 
WANTED, in September, SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER. Salary £150 


rising by annual increments of £10 to £180,--Apply by July llth to JOHN 
HATTERSLEY, Esq., Hope Street, Mexborough, from whom Forms of Applix 


cation can be obtained. 
COLLEGE. 














ORK DIOCESAN TRAINING 


VICE-PRINCIPAL REQUIRED Next Term. Must be in Holy Orders, 
unmarried. Salary £200 per annum, with Board and Washing.—Application, 





with copies of three testimonials ouly, to be seut before 22nd July to 
J. TATHUAM WARE, 1 New Street, York. 
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INISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 
in the Sanieh Girls’ School and Training College, Cairo. Candidates must not 
be less than 25 yenrs of age; they should have University qualifications, 
together with training and experience in Secondary Schools. Special 
qualifications for the teaching af Deswing are desirable. Salary, £197 per 
annum (£Eg.16 per mouth), rising to £246 per annum (£Eg.20 per month), 
with furnished quarters, An allowance is made to meet expenses of travelling 


to Egypt. ; 

The School and Training College are mainly for Mohammedan girls. 
English Mistresses live in a house provided for them in the School grounds. 
As the School is partly a boarding-school, they have some resident duties to 
perform. Summer vacation not less than two months. : 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, should be sent, before July 20th, to Miss 
JOHNSTONE, Head-Mistress, 8 York Terrace, to 
candidates may apply for further information. 


“INISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED for Secondary Schools in Cairo and 
Alexandria, under the Ministry of Education, to teach (1) English subjects, 
especially History; and (2) Science (Experimental Physics and Chemistry). 
Yo enter on duties lst October. About 400 boys in each School, mostly 
Mohammedans. 

Candidates should not be less than 25 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust 
constitution, and have taken a University Degree in Honours. They must 
have experience as teachers; preference will be given to applicants who hold 
a Diploma in teaching. 

Salary £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £395 per annum 
(£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching 
hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation 
not less than two mouths. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, to be sent before July 20th to H. J. BOYD- 
CARPENTER, Esq., Epperstone Manor, Nottingham, to whom candidates 
may apply for further information. 


(ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL. 
A MIXED SECUNDARY SCHOOL TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 


Cheltenham, whom 








APPLICATION is INVITED for the following appointments :— 
(a) ASSISTAN'T-MASTER. —Graduate with at least two years’ Secondary 
School experience. Salary £130, rising by £10 to £180, 

(b) ASSISTANT-MASTER, with some previous experience, and who, if 
not a Graduate, must have passed the Intermediate Examination for 
a Degree. Salary £110, rising by £5 to £150. 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS.—Graduate or Intermediate Arts or Science, 
or Oxford or Cambridge Higher Local (Honours), or qualification 
equivalent thereto. Previous experience essential. Salary £100, rising 
by £5 to £150. ‘ 

Applications, stating subjects oTered, should be sent, as soon as possible, to 
the HEAD-MASTEK, County School, St, Austell. 
Education Office, Truro, Ist July, 1908. 


LASGOW PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


(c) 








The COMMITTEE REQUIRE the services of a LADY to act as an 
ASSISTANT to the LECTURER on PHONETICS. University Graduate 
preferred. Salary to bexin at £150 per annum.—Applications, statin: age 
and qualifications, and accompanied by 50 copies of testimonials, shoul l be 
forwarded on or before the 13th July to the DIRECTOR of STUDIES, 
Technical College, Glasgow. 


GHROPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BRIDGNORTH GIRLS’ PUBLIC HIGIL SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS qualified to teach 
LATIN and ENGLISH. Degree or equivalent, and training or experience, 
are essential. Initial salary £110.—Apply, Miss ANDERSON, High School, 








Bridgnorth. 2 a eat AA etal ae 
OMERTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS of METHOD is REQUIRED, to begin 


work in September. The Lady appointed will be respousivle for the Training 
of the Infant Mistresses. The duties are to Lecture on Frobelian Principles 
and conduct classes in Kindergarten ; occupations also to supervise Studeuts’ 
practice in the schools. —Early application to the PRINCIPAL at the College. 


ORTHERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.—The GOVERNORS of the above 
Institute INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of 
the DOMESTIC ECONOMY TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHERS, and 
HEAD of the WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. Full-time service. Salary, 
£220 perannum. Special stress will be laid on General Educatiou qualifica- 
tions,—Applications to be made on special forms, which must be returned not 
later than 2lst July, 1908, to be obtained from W. M. MACBETH, Clerk to 
the Governors. 
GENTLEMAN HIGHLY RECOMMENDS Trinity 
Undergraduate, aged 20, as HOLIDAY TUTOR to Delicate Boy, or 
TRAVELLING COMPANION to Elderly Gentleman. Experience in latter 
capacity. Tactful, intellicent, gentlemanlike ; good classic. Excellent refer- 
ences.—Apply Major TRAVERS, J.P., 'Tortington House, Arundel, Sussex. 


HE VICAR OF BURTON-ON-TRENT WISHES to 
RECOMMEND a YOUNG LADY (of whose teachiug he has personal 
knowledge) as specially suitable for grounding boys in Latin and other 
Elementary Subjects. She would prefer post at English (or French) Pre- 
paratory School. Five years’ scholastic experience. 
ASTER in an Architectural College REQUIRES EN- 
GAGEMENT during August and September as TUTOR or TRAVEL- 
LING COMPANION, Is a fully quulified Architect and Essay Medallist. 
Has been abroad twice; aged 26, Expenses to be paid and small salary.— 
Write, Box 259, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. ~ 


ANTED, by L.R.A.M., POST as MUSIC MISTRESS 
in good School, in or near Cambridge.—Miss K. COLLYER, 
Hackford Hall, Reepham, Norfolk. acted 
YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departmeuts for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good edueation and mauners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Appiy by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, _ 4e 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 


Works for Gentleman's Sen under cighteen. Three years’ course; 














personal supervision of M.Inst.C.&. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Straud, London, W.C. 


N AGEE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY. 
LECTURER IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The Faculty and Trustees of the College are now prepared to appoint a 
Lecturer in Modern Languages. Salary £250, with Class fees. Candidates 
should be Graduates in Honours of some University in the United Kingdom — 
Application, with copy of testimonials, should be lodged on or before Ist 
August next with the undersigned, from whom further particulars as to con. 
ditions of appointment can be obtained. 
ROBERT H. F. DICKEY, 


7 College Avenue, Londonderry. Secretary of Faculty, 


26th June, 1908, 


Prospectuses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 

on application :— 
r OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
SRING 


FACULTIE 
ENG 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY. 
SCHOOL OF TRAINING FOR SOCTAL WORK. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY, 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY. 
DEIA a chy OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
EVENING COURSKS FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A. 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 
Fellowships, >cholirships, Exhibitions, Special Grants and Prizes, 
The Matriculation Examination of the Joint Board, or its equivaleut, must 
be passed before a Student is registered for a Degree Course. 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on OCiOBER 6th, 1908, 
P. HEBBLETHWAILTE, M.A., Registrar 
YUY'S HOSPITAL —ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
¥ to be competed for in September, 1908, ‘Two Open Scholarships in Arts, 
one of the value of £100, open to candidates under twenty years of age, and one 
of £50, open to candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open Scholar. 
ships in Science, ove of the value of £150, and another of £6), open to candidates 
under twetty-tive years of age. One Open Scholarship for University Students 
who have completed their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of 
£50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's 
Hospital, London Bridge, 5S.E. 


NIVERSITY OF LIVER 


SESSION 1908-9. 


POOL 









GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
QURREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of yoo! social position The House stands 57) ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of crounds. London Masters atten daily. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Teunis. 
TJOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 
3 Principal: Miss MEDINA S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
hy an Efficient Staff of Teachers, Extensive aut beautitul grounds afford 
speciil advantages for Open-air Life and Games, Preparation for Uuiversity 
Exammations undertaken. Inclusive terms.—Vrospectus on application, 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
IX «6brron HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOsSEU X. naib 
+ hie GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefull 
studied. Gymnasium, Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualifi 
Mistresses. —Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 


LAry BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a delightful 
AU 


Clifton, Bristol. 





COUNTRY HOME for PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Gravel 
Eutire charge and 
Sie te : 

‘arm 


soil, beautiful neighbourhood, Poultry-Pupils recei ved. 
tuition of children undertaken. Tennis, boating, croquet, 5 
Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington, Leicester; Miss ALLSUOPP, Hill 


Bungalow, Rotley, 
1° eateltaahataay HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 








SUMMER HOLIDAYS BEGIN JULY 2sth and END SEPT. 22nd, 198, 


hoo WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Chureh 
of England. Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis.—Principals, 


Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 

( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE,.—VPrincipals: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 

BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, _ 


4 ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 

Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualified statf; physical train- 
ing special feature; tive acres of playimg-tields. New Boarding-House in large 
grounds facing sea-frout, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress aud 
Statf.—Lllustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 


MISTRESS. 

TINH E HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 

only required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 

Art. Greatattention paid to health. Daily walks aud games. Riding, bathing. 


(ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Tlead-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 

Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 
I ONDON HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
4 (University Honours), experienced in educational work and foreign 
travel, receives in her house, pleasantly situated near Holland Park, a few 
Geutlemen’s Daughters to study special subjects or see Loudon, Home 
comforts.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 








()UEEN'S COLLEGE, 43 & 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
4 ormieate 


‘FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS are available for next Session.—For particulars 





apply to the WARDEN before July 20th, 1903. 
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or, uM 0 N ICA 
rd WER SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8. E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education ov modern lines. Large Stalf of Resilent Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospec tus on — lication. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


T TUDOR H A we ¥ L SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S8.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTFERS., 
The School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the Summer 
lidays. 
a > pew bouse stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 
which have been acquired for games, &c 
London Professors and Lecturers will continue to attend daily, at the 
weekly visits to Londen for Concerts, Galer es &*. will be ym ute 14 nil 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
kK President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N.  Principale — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,_ (late Jirector Liverpool Gymuasium), Mra, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauehes aud systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, avd Medical Gymuasties, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Goll aud Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful studeuts, Schools aud Colleges 
supplied with qualitied teachers, 
HEAL’ TH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Ruling, Fencing, Swim- 
wing, Beneficial Exereises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in oll branches of edueation, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H, J, Gladstone, M.?., Hon, aud Bev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SEC Re’ TARY. 


~LING'S SWE DISH SYSTEM 
MHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING C COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students | 
are trained in this College te become Te: -* ers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud | 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational } 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
A INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 
for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage: 
Avatomy, Hygiene, Asthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games. 
Send for P Prospectus : 
MHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Priveipal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 























Historical 'Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residentil College providing a year's professional training for secomwdary 
teachers. ‘Ihe course includes preparation for the Cambrulge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory wu Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted iu January and in September.--Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H, L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 
)}ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTLTUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Sywouds.— -_For Prospectuses aul informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE 


| eerie CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
ro 





LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
actical Training; abies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLL EGE,ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Spleudid Buildings. Gymuasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advi uring ’¥re neh ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘Teacher for P hysical T Special Terms for 
Muuisters’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCLP AL. 






QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. —School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
Colleve), and Miss PO'T'TER, assisted by a fully qualitied Stall of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High aud healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Lutire charge of Pupils from India awl the Colonies. 

GARDENS, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Langu: iges, Music, andl Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinitions and for the Universities if 
Saqebes. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


‘IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delighttul Home School, 

with thorough education = Gentlemen's Daughters only. Eutire charge of 

Childrey with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea, PRINCIPALS Miss E. YOU Nu, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE, 


( AKHILL SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, 9 Ridg- 
way Place, Wimbledou Common. P rincipals: The Misses HEAD andl 
STEPHENS. Resideutaud Day Pupils received. Thoroughly sound, modern 
education withvut undue pressure. Individual attention. Sole charge of | 
chil Ire whose parents are residing abroad. Resident and visiting Spec Cli alists. 


Ss" LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 

Educatiou given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Pre ~paration 
for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHUP.—For Terms, 
information respecting “4 and other particulars apply to the 
SECKETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings, 


ENSINGTON. EARL’ S COURT.—DAY SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. SIX BOARDERS RECEIVED. Parents’ National 

Educational Programmes,—All particulars trom Miss SIMONS, 17 Philbeach 
Gardeus, S.W. va 


UTDOOR LIFE.—_THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARKDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 

man. Gardening, Cospentering. Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.BR.US, See Prosvectus. 
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HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECUNDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the Oxford ae 
Delegacy for Secondary Tratnine. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prey pared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 

Cambridge Teachers’ Certiticate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
tu teach Lheology, an t fur the Geography Diploma, 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guinens. 

Details of Sc hol irships and Loan Fi Fund will be sent on application. = 


(jHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thoronghly efficient Modern 
Education, including French and German. Special Department for House. 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playine-tie 

For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistress, Miss H. WALS@. 

Pees a ene. 


[eewaston HIGH SCHUOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HMAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Mixs 4G, TAKLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge : Medisval aud Modern Lauguages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 











For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 


KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham 
4‘ THEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, - SURRBY.— —The 
J) Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCUVOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten awd Training Department for Studeuts. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildiags. Education on 
Modern lives; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses ee eee ialists, Terms mode rate. 


QT MARGARE'T'’S POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
\ Boarding School for Girls, Under the luspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board, Lead-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. ‘Thorough Modera Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &c.— 
Prospectus on appheation to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthaud, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method, Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regeut Street, London, 8.W. 








CG °-ERD Uc ation. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808. 8) Boys: 70 Girls, 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Heal-Master. 


| GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), and 
de Mrs. WILSON, assisted by a highly qualified Governess for Kiader- 
garten and Froebel work, RECELVE BOYS aud GIRLS from 6 to 10} years 
as boarders in their Junior Preparatory School :—Westholme, Hunstanton. 
The buildings face the sea with good playground adjacent, aud are specially 
wlapted for a Co-educational School. Climate very healthy aud bracing. 
Thorough grounding in all elementary subjects with careful home training. 
Evtire charge undertaken of children whose parents are m India or the 
Colonies. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus on application. 


| ap tageengy seg HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 
4 two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Se.Lond, (sisters). Cycling, 
boating, tennis. Pony and cart. Special advantages for delicate, backward, 
Anglo-Indian children. Entire charge if desired. Gravel soil. Terms 
moderate.—Miss LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
j ELS TED Oo kk. @ @ dh. 
Examination for 5 NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS begins July 14th, Candi- 


dates must be under 15 
Apply Rev HEAD MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, 
An EXAMINATION for 
_ 17th. 
For particulars — apply the HEAD MASTER. ge ae 
RYvAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 


BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


“Sexey "’ Schularships will be held on July 15th, 


Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A 
‘The Board of Governors will be glad to REV KIVE APPLICA’ TIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HE AD- MASTER. 


Bleek eased 





SCHOUOVUL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, awl Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEA D-MASTER, Scho a i wise, 


QS HERBORNE “PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


‘Boys prepared for Sherborne Sc hool, P w!, Public Schools, ani Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LI rrLETUON vo W Ys, M.A., Acreman 


House, Sherborne. 


Ss"; PETER’'S SCHOOL, YORK.—Founded 732.—Strong 
but moderate Church princyples. New buildings, Gravel soil. Excellent 
Laboratones. Preparation for Univers:ties, professions, and business life. 
An EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS and NOMINATIONS will be 
HELD in JULY.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


EM BROKE LOD «eG EB, 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH, 








PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attentiou.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL 
NAVY.—Breezy position on North Somerset Coast. Two Exhibitions 

(e+) and £30 per aunum) offered to boys (of 8 to 10 years) for general 
intelligeuce and promise. Apply before July 15th. Successes in 1908—Upen 


| Scholarship and a Minor Foundationership at Kugby School, and Eutrauce 


B.N. College, Osborne.—Box 255, ‘I'he Spectator, 1 Wellington St.,London,"W.C, 
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PARK SCHOOL, 


EAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 


The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the ngeee — 


a see TOR 





or s Lis particulars of Scholarships, and other 
oiknstion apply to "the Head- ical, JOHN RIDGES, M.A.. at the School. 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 
Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisure-Hour Work. 
(For Leisure-Hour Work see the Bootham School Exhibit in the Franco- 
British Exhibition, Education Building, Section J.) 
Special terms for boys under 14 and under 13, 
For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


NEW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHO SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, — 
Og ys = SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS 


Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of 
fifty guineas; and Two Minor Scholarships, of the annual value of thirty 
guiveas, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
July 27th to 29th, 1908, These Scholarships are awarded in accordance with 
a scheme which is to a great extent based upon the system of ‘‘ Interview” 
and Examination adopted for Entrance to the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 
The Examination is conducted by an independent Board of Exammers, com- 
posed of leading Educationalists. 

For entry forms and full particulars, apply to | the BURSAR. 








] 1 EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead): 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools it in the last ten years, 


7 ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—In_ the 
Cheshire Plain four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1900, Modern 
Buildings standing in 24 acres of grounds, Preparation for University Scholar- 
ships and Matriculation, or for Professional and Commercial Life. NEXT 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION JULY 2ist, AT THE SCHOOL.—For 
Pros dl ant Particulars of Admission on the Foundation, apply to the 
-Mas H. L. JONES, M.A. (Oxon.), or to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, 38 Barton Arcade, Mane heste Tr. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. Open to boys joining September 18th, as to others 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 

out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Scieuve 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Mauster, Rev, A. J. GALPIN. M.A. 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class ; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-tield, three 
fives-courts, School cadet corps. Boarding ‘fee, £45 per annum. 


“A BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Line s. Boys, 10-19. 

e buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft, above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 














UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. —Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 


tions. 
Special advantages to 


workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. 





Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clerevmen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER., 
ROMSGROVE 5S C HOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 171s. 


vs Apply, The HEAD-MASTER. 
AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS NOVEMBER 17th, 18th, 19th. 
ifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £20, Three Scholarships and various 
Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen.—Fvr particulars apply to the 
a eae aliaiiendate ane allan aatiaittin delta 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in Marcel. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals. —For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &ec., apply BURSAR, Epsom C sollege. 
CAMBRIDGE, 


ue LEYS SCHOOL, 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 











ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 
‘ 


AS TBOURN SE COLL EG K. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. 
F. 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets aud fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


p45 CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EX/ | BSAMINATION, JULY 21-23. 




















————. 


Rese AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
IRENC 
Patrox—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, E.G. 
For Land-owners, Land- agents, Surveyors, foes intending Colonists, &o, 
Farming and Colo 
Estate Management and oe Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, ane ) ED xhibitions, Scholarships, 

















Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIP 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1908. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
‘Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Car; yentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 
I EVON.—AYSHFORD SCHOOL, UFFCULME. 
Founded 1701. New Scheme 189. Preparatory School, 7-15. 300 feet 
above sea-level. Every care taken of delicate boys. Recent ee 
successes. Moderate fees. Hon. Sec. of Governors: Preb, HOWARD, 
Uffeulme. Head-Master: H.C. PRIDEAUX, M.A. Cantab. 
VHE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who bas had 20 years’ 
experience in Enzlish Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
me ae in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 
Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 15 to 18 loved, Beautiful country, 








bracing climate, large grounds. Parochial vatine Society. University 
Examivations, French, German. Home life ; efficient supervision. 
DEV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 
'W Classical Moderations and Final School, RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. TWENTY former Ee are now 
in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. Menlthy village, 250 feet above sea. 
Recreations. Refs. on application.—South I Rectory, Stamford. 











YAMBRIDGE GRADUATE willing to RECEIVE and 

J COACH one or two BOYS during Summer Holidays. Comfortable home, 
charming country, bracing air. Near Golf Liuks and Yorkshire Moors. 
References given and required.—For terms apply Box 258, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, . 








( XFORD GRADUATE (26), going home for Summer 

Vacation to Country House, would RECEIVE PUPIL. Ordinary 
subjects. High bracing air, tennis, ground game, &c.—*‘ H. C.,” 29 Mecklen- 
burgh Square, W.C. 








FOREIGN. 
NHALET CAUDE COTR, 3, DIEPPE. —An ENGLISH 
/ LADY RECKIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 


near Dieppe, Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violiu, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Bu: gland, —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, + Dieppe. — 


| IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best Enelish refs.—Mlle. WAL KER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


IKPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 


BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils place! with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


JAR 1S.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
E CHATEAU, 
home life for Girls. 


aud German studied and spoken. 
Caen University Lectures. English, 

















VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 
Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 

Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caen and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds. 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired. Guests received during August 
and September. Chaperonage provided.—Miss SHAND. Principal. 


rPYOURAINE.—The district of the purest French and the 

land of chateaux.—A FAMILY of good birth residing in a very 
comfortable house at Blois RECELVES PUPILS on moderate terms,— 
Apply in the first instance to 8. M. GASKELL, Esq., Roseleigh, Woolton, 


Liverpool. 
] OARDING-SCHOOL for GERMAN and FOREIGN 
regular curriculum ; excellent 


PUPILS. Classes in various subjects ; 
opportunities for study of German and Music, One pupil taken on reduced 
terms in return for English conversation. Highest references to Enzlish 
clergymen and others.—Address Fri. C. REHM, Dresden, Ammonstrasse 8. 
Y ERMAN Y—GODESBERG, near BON N-ON- RHINE.— 
First-class GIRLS’ BOARDING-SCHUOL Thorough teaching ; 
pleasant home ; large house in garden ; tennis; good food ; moderate terms; 
best references in England.—Apply, FRAU DR. BROWN, Villa Flora, 
Godesberg. 
ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermoxpstr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
‘Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly 4 £100. Highest refs. 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 frances. Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


URREN, near 
N % 


5,400 feet above sea-level. 


Apply for pe of— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. | 


Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
Beautiful health resort. 





SCHOLASTIC 10 AGENCIES. 
YO INVALIDS. — A “LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full Cap ag —MEDICAL, &c., 
legraphie 





For details apply to » Rev. Dr. FLECKER. =a 
LKLEY GRAMMAR = SUHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th, 108, 
Headl-M: Laster, C. WwW. AT KINSON, M. A. _ Cante ab. 
{A ALMOUTH.—Health and Kducation at the Cormsnu 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
CITAMMERING.—School for the TREATMENT and 
Ss EDUCATION of BOY SUFFERERS, Principal, Mr. E. GRIERSON, 
a perfectly self-cured stammerer. Fifteen years success. Prospectus on 
application,—Ad 30 New Cavendish Street, London, W., and Acomb 
House, Bedfo: 


ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafa! uare, W.C, Te 
Address, “ ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, de 
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DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring aceurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes” (500 
pages), published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY., Ltd., which 
contains full particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of 
over 1,000 establishments in Great Britain and oa the Continent. Price 
Sixpence. To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address ;— 
Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
uates) gives advice aud assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud ‘Tutors for all Examimations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Mavager, BR. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


TIO SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 1s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH. 
SPEAKERS’ LINK. 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE, — Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident pliysician (M.D.) 
MHE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 

JPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sulferiug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gar lening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street Kast. Liverpool. ees Ce 
WANT E D. 


No manifolding. 











mY PEWRITING 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
~Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, Loudou, W.C. 
MHE JOCKEY FOUNTAIN PEN and “TRUTH.”— 
Truth writes :-—*It is a pleasure to use, it glides so beautifully over the 
paper, and it refrains so consistently from those irritating irregularities in 
the flow of the ink that one often gets with less perfect pens. The fact that 
the pen is made in England should be an additional recommendation, though 
it does not really need one beyond its own merits.’’—(June 17th, 1908.) To be 
obtained from J. R. EDEL and CO., 134 Fleet Street, London. Price 5s. 
Country and Provincial orders must be accompanied by remittance. Send for 
interesting little booklet, ‘‘ Fountain Pens: Hints ou Choosing a Good One.” 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 
—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 

mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 
Telegraphic address: ** Syndicate, Kendal.” 


TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 

Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis 
comfort. A trial will convince. Is. 3d. and 2s. 6d., post-free.—MARSHALL 
and CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 


YXTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

4 Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—h. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 


(ED FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Couuties. 


ea LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
} 

















or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY LNTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Laucaster Place, Waterloo Bruige, Straud, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, K.D. Tins Is. 3d., 2s. 5d., 4s, 6d. (post-free). 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 


9s.—NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES, July 18th, 
Aug. Ist. 
£18 18s-NORTHERN CAPITALS CRUISE: Cronstadt for ST. PETERS. 
BURG, STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, 
Aug. 15th. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





pat seenr HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


EASTLOURNE, 
JULY 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 1908, at 2.45 p.m. 
12 STIRRING EPISODES DAILY. 


psvsnesr HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 


OVER 2,000 PERFORMERS. 
MAGNIFICENT COSTUMES. GRAND ORCHESTRA. 
STATELY OLD ENGLISH DANCES, 











P EVENSEY HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF PEVENSEY CASTLE, 
4,500 Covered Seats, all Numbered and Reserved. 
Prices—3s, 6d., 5s. 6d., 10s, 6d., and 21s, 





EVENSEY HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 

‘The Railway Authorities have agreed to Issue to all Pageant Ticket Holders 

within 150 miles, Return Railway Tickets at a Single Fare and a. Quarter, 
available between July 18 and 27. 

Tickets and all information may be obtained in London from Messrs. 
THOMAS COOK and SON’S and KEITH, PROWSE, and CO.’S Offices, or 
from the HON. SECS., Pageant Offices, Town Hall, Eastbourne, 

Illustrated Booklet post-free ou application. 

Book of Words post-free, 8d.; Book of Music post-free, 1s, 84. 





N USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications, Free by 
post, 3d.-MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
Teondon, BE.C.:; and Birmincham, Brighton, Cambridge, Neweastle, Southsea, 


= RELIGION ». FALSE THEOLOGY. 
THEISTIC SERMONS by the 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A, 
gratis and post-free to any part of the world, on application to 
Mr. F. AUMONIER, 382 Warrington Road, Harrow. 


> ee and 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIIL, 2 vols., 1884; Burke’s 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot's Svenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858 ; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Dooue, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith's Harry Riehmond, 3 vols., 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remetlies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Churchill’s Poems, 
3 vols., 1844. 100,000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wante,— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 
: —— ————=—_——— ——= = Sl 











Player’s 
Navy Cut 
TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTES 


Sold only in the Original Packets and Tins. May be 
obtained from all Stores and Tobacco-sellers of repute. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C, F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £67,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Ailenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for genera] use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists, A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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ELKINGTON #,°o- 


(Originators of Electroplate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


THE LATE 


very best and hav 


JEWELLERY, can be produced. 
: WATCHES, They offer to 
Catatogue® —_ CLOCKS, Tne rinest | Self-Filling and 
Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 
Free. in London. ment. 


SILVER .WARE, 


ANTIQUES, 
BRONZES, &c. 





“ Elkington ” quality ! 


ELKINGTON #.S 


22 Regent Street, tendon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tondon, ec. 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, 


Newcastle. 


‘ Canadian Agents:—A. T. WILEY & CO., 


Montreal. 


Esplanade, Calcutta. 


Still the best! 





deserves to be 
itself in an instant 
fill. The massive 
and will last for 


be returned if no 


Cc O., 


Manchester, 





ST SELF-FILLING PEN 


1908 MODEL. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain 
Pens challenges to demonstrate that their Pens are the 


e the largest sale, that no better article 


give away 25,000 of the latest 
Self-Cleaning Perfection Fountain 


Pens, worth 15s., for 5s. Gd., as an Advertise- 
Every Part guaranteed for 2 years. 


The Self-Filling and Self-Cleaning Perfection 
Fountain Pen is a marvel of Simplicity, it 


popular. It is non-leakable, fills 
, cleans itself in a moment—a press, a 
14-carat Gold Nib is iridium-pointed 
years, and improves in use. Fine, 


medium, broad, or J points can be had. 


It deserves to be popular, and is certain to be the Pen 
of the future. Every pen is guaranteed, and money will 


t fully satisfied. Any of our readers 


desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than 
write to the Makers, 


THE 
RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., Lro., 
71 High Holborn, London, W.C., 
and acquire this bargain. 
The exquisite Gold-Mounted Szlf-Filling Perfection Pen, 


in Plush Case, for 8s. 6d. 
Steady Flow, and Smooth Writing. 


No other Pen like it for Reliability, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at bigher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly mcreas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kavlway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold m Great Britain to equal them uw value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren. 
Bots. 4- Bots. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ParaBLe 1m ADVANCE, 


Including tage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
of the U nited King- yearly. terly. 
om ws one - &l 86...0143.,072 


Including postage to any 
of the Bonen Colonies, 
Ameri France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c, eee 1126,,.0163..062 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 Guinkwag 
lia nndncnenanadeseseosenss £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... liv 

Column (Two-thirds width of 
DED Safeacasavedceveccantat 8 8) 
COMPANIES. 
eee £16 16 0 
BUD caconccnvecteseces 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column: half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Bread column, half-width of page, 126. an inch, 
Across Lwe uarrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
166. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstiiched. 


CAMBRIC tatios 5» | Ladies 22. 
POCKE 3 
ned te world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
Ropinson & Cieaver have a 

SAMPLES & PRICE 
Lists Post FREE. HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH perdoz. Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/11 

per doz. 
MA bh en 
SHIRTS with 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 4-foid Fronts & 
Cutts & Bodies 
PLE R of Fine Long 
SAMPLES & PRICE Cloth, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4-doz. 
_ (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cutts, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-dor. 








| Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
| Goods should be sent to 


| 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 





“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 





Residents abroad can order from the local 
“Kh” Agent. Where theve ts no “kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will oblain from 


“KK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


ps and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss Twacgkerar, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVAN'S 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET ,repriuted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Koad, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptious aud 
Donations toward the Funds of the Associatidn 
should be seut.—RBankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO.,, 1 Pell Mali East, S,W, 
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THE GREAT PREVALENCE OF 
COUTY AILMENTS. 





The tendency to gout already exists in a latent or dormant 
state in the system of everyone, and only requires some little 
exciting cause to develop it and bring on an acute attack. 
This may be news to many, but it is, nevertheless, true. The 
explanation lies in the fact that there is constantly forming 
in the human body a waste product known as uric acid, 
which nature intends should be carried out by means of the 
liver and kidneys almost as soon as it is made. 


Under normal conditions this is done, but the slightest 
deviation from one’s ordinary method of living—a little over- 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table, followed by temporary 
gastric disturbance, a trifling illness, a cold or a chill—may 
so interfere with the functions of the liver and kidneys that 
they become unable to perform their duties, and the uric acid 
begins to impregnate the system. 


HAVE YOU THESE SYMPTOMS? 


The early signs of uric acid seem to indicate nothing worse 
than a weak digestion and more than ordinary susceptibility to 
cold or dampness. ‘They lead to wrong treatment or neglect, 
and the result is inevitably one or other of the obstinate uric 
acid ailments. If only uric ucid were suspected in every 
case of pain and fulness after meals, indigestion, flatulence, 
and heartburn, low spirits, cold, and numbness in limbs, 
and irritable temper, what a world of suffering would be 
avoided ! 

Such are the symptoms by which the system first shows it 
is contaminated with gout poison. If the cause is not sus- 
pected and removed the victim. quickly becomes subject to 
slight pains in the joints, and tingling or stiffness in the 
muscles, while concretions of uric acid in the form of nodules 
just under the skin appear on the joints, outer rim of ear, 
cyelids, or around the ankles. 


THE PROBLEM OF THOSE OF 40. 


The actual time depends on age and constitution, but sooner 
or later an excess of uric acid will, if left unchecked, result in 
one of the distressing diseases in which uric acid shows 
itself in its supreme malignance. These diseases are gout, 
rheumatic gout, rheumatism, gouty indigestion, gouty eczema, 
gouty neuritis, sciatica, lambago, stone, gravel, and kidney 
complaints. Such is the tendency to misinterpret the meaning 
of the first symptoms of gout that comparatively few men or 
women in these days pass the age of forty without experi- 
encing very forcible and unpleasant reminders that gout is in 
their systems. 

If you have the first symptoms take Bishop’s Varalettes 
now. To say nothing of future benefit in the way of immunity 
from gouty suffering, they banish the early symptoms with 
greater certainty than any other treatment. On the other 
hand, when mistreatment or neglect has resulted in gout, 
gouty rheumatism, Xec., Bishop’s Varalettes are the only 
remedy in which implicit reliance may be placed for 
affording speedy relief from pain, inflammation, stiffness, 
and swellings. 


A DUTY YOU OWE YOURSELF. 


Owing to the widespread prevalence of the “ gouty habit” 
it behoves everyone, and especially those who have inherited 
gout in any form, to become perfectly familiar with the 
various features and symptoms of gouty ills, so as to ward off 
threatening attacks. 

This information is given in Bishop's valuable little book. 
It may be had post-free to-day from the makers of Bishop's 
Varalettes on receipt of your name and address. Ask for 
Booklet Y 

Bishop's Varalettes may be taken in any beverage, hot or 
cold, and dissolve instantly. ‘They may be had of chemists: 
Twenty-five days’ treatment, 5s.; bottles, 2s.; vials, 1s.; or 
from the makers, Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manufacturing 
Chemists (Established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, 





GRANT RICHARDS 
NEW FICTION 


AUNT MAUD 


This new novel by Ernest Oldmeadow, the 
author of “Susan,” is just ready. In “Aunt 
Maud” he goes back to the method and 
manner of “Susan,” and the public—the 
public of two continents who delighted so 
much in that fragrant romance—will — 
equally in this. With Fronts ioce. 


APTAIN 
ARGARET 


“An heir to Stevenson.” says The Nation of 
John Masefield, whose new novel, “ Captain 
Margaret,” is just ready. ‘‘Mr. Masefield is a 
poet fortified with a seaman’s knowledge and 
experience, and where Stevenson, as an 
amateur, failed with his sea romances, our 
author succeeds......Mr. Masefield has written 
a brilliant romance of a rare spiritual beauty 

rare and exquisite.” 6s. 


APTAIN 
ARGARET 


The Daily Telegraph says of it:—* Kingsley 
would have liked this story and so would 
Robert Louis Stevenson. It is indeed essen- 
tially original a splendid story. Real life 
beats in every corner of it. and the tale is 
told with a brisk and sunny vigour which is 
always full of vitality and never falls short 
of distinction.” Get your copy to-day. 6s 


A COMMENTARY 


By John Galsworthy, author of **The Country 
House,” &e. The Daily Telegraph says :—‘* He 
describes the things he sees with consummate 
power If only enough people could see and 
ieel things as Mr. Galsworthy sees and feels 
them, we should be far on the road towards 
amelioration.” 3s. 6d. 


LOVE’S SHADOW 


Mrs. Leverson's new novel is already in its 
second edition. The Spectator says:—*‘It has 
inspired at least one reviewer with the desire 
to read it again before the year is out.. 

Nothing to sear the heart nor perplex the 
understanding.” With Coloured  Frontis- 
piece by Frank Haviland. 6s. 


THE JAPANESE SPY 


A novel of Japanese life by Lancelot Lawton. 
‘Mr. Lawton’s book rings uncommonly true.. 

The account of the Lourdes of the East, and the 
vivid picture of the storming of Port Arthur, are 
striking bits of an exceedingly pithy and absorb 
ing novel."—The Observer. With Coloured 
Frontispiece by Frank Haviland. 6s. 


THE BLACK BAG 


“Mr. Louls J. Vance has surpassed himself,” 
says The Morning Post of “ The Black Bag.” “It 
is not only a story that cannot be left for an 
instant, but it also contains some quite Steven- 
sonian touches......there are breathless pursuits 
and equally breathless flights.” With 10 Illus- 
trations. 6s. 


THE HEART LINE 


By Gelett Burgess, author of *‘The White Cat,” 
&c. “The interest of the book centres in a 
group of spiritualistic mediums, clairvoyants, 
and fortune-tellers, and he has shown them to 
us with a power and vividness that mark him as 
a novelist of no common stamp.”—The West- 
minster Gazette. With 10 Illustrations. 6s. 


GRANT RICHARDS, LONDON 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
ISLANDS OF THE VALE. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. 
With Illustratioas by J. M. MACINTOSH, R.B.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
Field.—** Readers who are already possessed of the idea that a life in the 
country has much to commend it, will have that idea strengthened by what 
Miss Hayden has writte in.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE AT OXFORD, 1890 


By C. R. L. F. With Illustrations, 2s, 6d. ‘ast 
Times.—“ All Gladstoni ially the non- political ones, will welcome 
this glimpse of of a fraction of the great man.” 


ONE CITY AND MANY MEN. 


Crown 8vo. By Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 6s. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Punch.—“ A book of unfailing interest ; memories of olden times set forth in 
pleasant chatty form, by ove who has discovered the secret of perennial 
youth.” 


THE FOREWARNERS. ciovanki cena. 


Translated from the Italian by Ourvia AGresti1 Rosser. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 5vo, 6s. 


Outlook.—* The whole story produces the impression of a page torn from 
the book o book of actual life." 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 
DICTIONARY 


OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each ; 
or half-morocco, marbled edges, 2is. net each. 


VOLUME V. (CRAIK—DRAKE) NOW READY. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A widespread welcome will be accorded to 
the re-issue....... It is admirably printed, and will be more than ever a boon, 
not only to all public libri aries and other public institutions and offices, but in 


private libraries as well.” 


London : SMITH, ELDE R and co., 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 425. JULY, 1908, Price 63, 


PORT ROYAL. 

. LIVERPOOL, 

HYMNOLOGY, CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC, 

THE QUESTION OF LIFE ON MARS. 

FENELON AT CAMBRAL 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

COLONIAL POLICY UNDER THE EARL OF ELGIN. 
THE DUC DE CHOISEUL. 

. THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO EGYPT IN 1798. 
. THE “* THREE-COLOUR” PROCESS. 

. LORD MILNER AND CANADIAN PREFERENCE. 
12. WOMAN AND THE FRANCHISE. 














5 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








“ee 
FP SSPNaaneone 


39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C Cc. 


HATCHA R DS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOG UED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpox, Codes; Unicope and A BC, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & ¢ 20. 








w 





140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515) ; 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Mayrare 5601), W., LONDON, 
- 406 pages, 8vo, cloth, 2s. post-free. 


HEAVEN AND HELL: Things Heard and Secn. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Joun GreenLear Wuirtier wrote :—* There is one grand and beautiful idea 
underlying all Swedenborg’s revelations or speculations about the future life. 
His remarkably suggestive books are , becoming familiar to the reading and 
reflecting portion of the community.” 


London: SWEDENBORG “SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, 








THE INTERNATIONAL. 


July No. NOW READY. 1/- net, 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
The Federation of Mankind... oe .. By the Eprrog 
Anti-Militarism By GusTAVE HERVé (Paris) 
The German People and Militarism 
By HeLmutH V. GERLACH (Berlin) 
The Indian Home Rule Movement By T. SRERAMULY 
The Government of London 
By the Rt. Hon. THomas Lovuan, MP, 
Reform in China... By Gaston P. pE MARTIN (Hong Kong) 


Religious Values in the Doctrine of Evolution 
_By Banet Bong 





CONWAY AND COOLIDCE’S CLIMBER’S CUIDES, 


THE BERNESE OBERLAND. Vol. IV. 
(Parts 1 and 2.) From the Grimsel to the Uri Rothstock. By 
H. DUBI. Price 10s. each. (Just published.) 


THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 
The West Wing. By H. DUBI. Price 10s. 


AMARANTHUS. A Book of Little Songs. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 3s. 6d. net, 
CONTENTS: Love Wanton; Love False; 
Love Serious; Poems Various. 


WARP AND WOOF. Al Play. 
By EDITH LYTTELTON. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Warp and Woof” was commended by Mr. A. B. Walkley in his book, 
* Drama and Life,” as **a play which, avoiding the beaten track of amorous 
or domestic al ve ntures, deals fearlessly with an actual remediable evil of our 
social system.’ 


Vol. il, 


Love Gentile; 


. 





NOTABLE NEW 6s, 


THE QUESTS OF PAUL BECK. 
By M. McDonneELu BODKIN, KC. 


MISS DAVISON. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN 


NOVELS. 


THE DAZZLING 





T. FISHER UNWIN, I 1 Adelphi * Terrace, London. 


NOW READY. Sewed, price 6d. (by post, 7/}d.) 
THE PROBLEMS AND 
PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 


Letters to a Working Man. 


ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The STANDARD. 

“These letters ought to have a large circulation, and should 
prove most useful in guarding the working classes against the 
alluring but illusive promises of the Collectivist rhetorician. 
The letters are the more effective because they are written in 
perfectly simple language, and are not overloaded with non- 
essential matter. The intelligent working man who reads them 
will quickly recognise the fallacies contained in the loose argu- 
ments of the Socialist ranter.” 

The GUARDIAN. 

“ Pleasure and the discussion of Socialist economics may seem 
to many to be difficult of association, but that is because they do 
not know with how light and yet how sure a touch Mr. Strachey 
can handle this theme. Moreover he abounds with facts of the 
kind that can be easily grasped, and that throw a clear light 
on the subject.......Altogether it is a capital book on the right 
side, full of sound matter, well put and driven home.” 


Copies of “The Problems and Perils of Socialism” 
for purposes of distribution may be obtained from the 
Publishers in quantities of not less than one hundred 
at the rate of 25s. a hundred, carriage to be paid by 
the purchaser. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


BOOKLETS ON DIET 5y,the Author of «' Plainer 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


“PLAIN DINNERS: a Help to a Uric- 


Acid-Free Diet.” Post-free, 7d. 
“There is much sound wisdom, and real helpfulness, in the pages of this 


little pamphlet.”—Dundee Courrer. 


“SALINE STIMULATION: with Remarks 
on a Common Ill.” Post-free, 7 
A “ new application of old — familiar facts.” 
rom the Author, 
ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 


By J. 


Ltp., LOoNnpon. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 





“A remarkable book.’’—T. P. O’ CONNOR. 


MEMOIRS OF EDWARD 


VAUGHAN KENEALY, LL.D. By his Daughter, 
ARABELLA KENEALY. With Photogravure Portrait of 
Dr. Kenealy, and several other Portraits and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

Brier ExTRacts FroM THE First Reviews :—Saturday Review.—* No more 
interesting biography of a lawyer has ever been written.” Birmingham 
Garette.—“* There is no more romantic story in the history of English law than 
that of this brilliant lawyer.” Morning Post.—‘* Dr. Kenealy moved in an 
interesting circle, of which these Memoirs present some striking recollections.” 
Daily Mail.—* An upright, scholarly, courageous, and lovable man.” 





A Volume of Extraordinary Fascination. 


MORE SOCIETY RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. By an ENGLISH OFFICER, Author of “Society 
Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904." With 44 Por- 
traits of Celebrities, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


The gratifying reception that was accorded “ Society Recollections in Paris 
and Vienna, 1879-1904,’ has called forth the present volume, in which the 
author covers ground both in France and Austria that was left untouched in 
the former work, and he travels over a wider area of Southern Europe 
generally. The writer depicts the life and manners of the Continental Smart 
Set—the Court, the Corps Diplomatique, the Services, and the Aristocracy. It 
is written by a man of the world, who has been everywhere and seen every- 
thing. 





GLIMPSES OF THE AGES. By 
T. E. SAMUEL SCHOLES, M.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. (Vol. IL.) 


Times.—“* Dr. Scholes in his first volume (1905) undertook to show tha® 
there is no ground for the current belief in the superiority of the white races 
over the coloured. He there dealt with the mental and physical aspects of 
the subject, reserving the moral for a second volume. This one is an extensive 
detailed criticism of the treatment of her coloured subjects by Great Britain.” 


EDWARD FITZGERALD AND 


“POSH,” “ HERRING MERCHANTS.” Including 
a number of Unpublished Letters from Edward FitzGerald to 
Joseph Fletcher, or ** Posh,” not hitherto published. Elucidated 
by JAMES BLYTH. With 16 Illustrations, specially taken 
for the work, including 2 of * Posh,” crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


To the many who regard Edward FitzGerald as the greatest of English 
letter-writers the announcement of a volume which will contain a number of 
unpublished FitzGerald letters is certain to stir curiosity. It is the story of 
Edward FitzGerald’s friendship with ‘‘ Posh,” the boatman. Many readers 
who know their FitzGerald will have been puzzled by the frequent reference 
to “Posh” in FitzGerald’s writings. The story is now elucidated by Mr. 
James Blyth. FitzGerald confessed that he had a “ very young-lady-like 
artiality ”’ for writing to his friends, and these letters show another phase of 
os intensely human character. 





b r 9 
CREATION’S DAWN. By “ Kisu 
With Preface by Prof. A. H. SAYCE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Many of the difficulties encountered in the Creation and Deluge Narratives 
of Genesis are here satisfactorily explained on an entirely new basis. This 


book should be in the hands of all those who have doubts as to the veracity 
of this part of the Biblical Narrative. 


RECOLLECTIONS BY DAVID 


CHRISTIE MURRAY. With Photozravure Portrait 
and a number of Original Letters, of which one by George 
Meredith and another by Robert Louis Stevenson are repro- 
duced in Facsimile, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. = [ Nearly ready. 





9 > 
A TRAMP’S PHILOSOPHY. by 
BART KENNEDY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A piece of vigorous, courageous writing, like a fresh, 
clean wind from the literary horizon.” 
Globe.—** There will be quite a large public to revel in this book.” 





EVERYBODY READS 


JOHN LONG’S NOVELS 


OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING ARE THE LATEST. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


THE HARD WAY By a Peer 


The Author of this novel is a Peer of the Realm, who for the present desires 
to disguise his identity, but if it were revealed it would disclose a personality 
far from unknown, 


AN EMPTY HERITAGE Violet Tweedale 
THE MARRIAGE OF LIONEL GLYDE 

Olivia Ramsey 
THE OLD ALLEGIANCE Hubert Wales 
VANE ROYAL Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes 
KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE Cosmo Hamilton 
CONFESSIONS OF CLEODORA Carlton Dawe 
RESTITUTION Dorothea Gerard 
WHAT WOMAN WILLS Lucas Cleeve 
THE FLYING SCROLL Hugh Mant 
NELLIE of the ‘EIGHT BELLS’ A. Philip Crouch 
THE AIM OF HER LIFE L. T. Meade 





JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket London. 





MISCELLANIES (4th Serjes). 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 


TH 
GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 
By Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, 17s. net. 


DAILY MAIL.—“ Professor Lowell is warmly to be congratulated upon 
having produced what may be described as an indispensable book. There is 
no other in our language which treats so comprehensively and so dispassion- 
ately the British Constitution and its working in the present year of grace.” 


The Eversley Tennyson. 
Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON, In 9 vols. Globe 8vo, 4s. net 
each. Vol. VII.—Demerer, AND OTHER Poems. 








Impressions of India. 
By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. Crown S8vo, 3s. net. 


Records the impressions of a visit to India during the past winter, and 
discusses Hindu unrest, the North-West Frontier, education, and many other 
aspects of ludian life. 

Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. 
> = 
The Art of Singing and Vocal 


Declamation. 
By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A book of instruction of the highest value to the student, with interesting 
personal recollections of a brilliant professional career extending over sixty 
years. 


VOLUME iV. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION ‘OF 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music 


and Musicians. 
Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND,M.A. In 5 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. IV., Q—S., 21s. net. 
Previously published :—Vol.1., A—E; Vol. IL, F—L; Vol. IIL, 
M—P; 2s. net each. 


The Threshold of Music. 
An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical Sense. By 
WILLIAM WALLACE. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


TIMES.—* A most valuable contribution to musical science, and will be of 
great service to future critics and historians,” 








The Logic of Will. 4 Study in Analogy. 
By HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


The Wheat Among the Tares. 
Studies of Buddhism in Japan. 
A Collection of Essays and Lectures, giving an Unsystematic 
Exposition of certain Missionary Problems of the Far East, 
with a Plea for more Systematic Research. By Rev. A. 
LLOYD, M.A. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 





Sicily in Fable, History, Art, 
and Sone. By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. 


With Maps and Plans, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





H M I Some Passages in the Life of one of 
e ewe H.M. inspectors of Schools. 


By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North- 
West Division. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good stories told 
by a raconteur of exceptional ability. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Schools of Hellas: 
An Essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek 
Education from 600 to 300 B.C. By the late KENNETH J. 
FREEMAN, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited 
by M. J. RENDALL, with the Assistauce of Dr. SANDYS, 
Dr. HENRY JACKSON, E. D. A. MORSHEAD, and others. 
lllustrated from Greek Vases, Svo, 4s. net. 
TIMES.—* We have nothing but praise for the thoroughness...... lucidity 
¢ OL . 
an ORNI NG POST.—“ The book is a masterpiece.” 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





JUST READY 


A MASQUE OF EMPIRE 
By Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY 


(Recitations from Campbell, Tennyson, and Rudyard Kipling) 
ie net 
** We have read this stately little drama not only with complete sympathy, 
but with acute pleasure. May it be much performed and still more teed.” 
Losdon; HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Rew. P 
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AUSTIN, JOHN. 
LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE. Edited by 
Ropert CaMPBEtt. 2 vols. dem 0, 32s. 
STUD NT'S EDITION OF AUST Ns. ‘JURIS- 
cave DENCE. By Ropert CaMPBELL. Crown 


ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN'S JORIEERUDENCE. 
By Goxpown CAMPBELL. 0, 68. 
THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF | LAW. With 
Critical Notes and Excarsus by W. JETHRO 

Brows. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
Explanatory and Critical. With a Revision of 
the Translation. By Bissors anp CLERGY OF 
baw, a Cuurcu. Edited by Canon F. 

Coox, M.A. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. 6 vols. medium 8vo. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 4 vols. medium 8vo. 
JHE APOCRYPHA. By Various Writers. 

E nted by the Very Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. 

2 vols. medium 8vo. 

(Arrangements have been made with Book- 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete ) 

THE STUDENT'S EDITION. Abridged and 

E:ited by the Rev. J. M. Furupr, M.A. 

6 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each, 

OLD TESTAMENT. 4 vols. 
NEW ‘IESTAMENT. 2 vols. 

(Arrangements have been made with Book- 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


BORROW, GEORGE. 
(The o—_, ye and Complete 
ion of his Works.) 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. New Edition in 1 vol., 
6s. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
LAVENGRO. the Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest. 
New Edition, Illustrated, 6s. Cheap Edition, 


2s, 6d. net. 
ROMANY RYE. A Sequel to “ Lavengro.” New 
Edition, Illustrated, 6s. Cheap Edition, 


2s. 6d. net. 

THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. New Edition, 
Illustrated, 6s. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

WILD WALES: its People, Language, and 
enenes R.-{ a llustrated, 6s. Cheap 

n, 2s. net 

ROMANO LAVO LIL. The Word Book of the 
Romany or English Gypsy Language. 6s. 
Cheap Edition, 2s, 6d. net. 


BROWN, HORATIO F. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF VENICE. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 18s, net. 


BYRON, LORD, The Works of. 

A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. 
and Revised Proofs, with many bitherto Un- 
ublished Additions. With Bibliographies and 
ull Indices. With Portraits and Llustrations, 

18 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. eac 
Poetry. 7 vols. Edited by Ernest H. 
CoLERIDGE. 
Lettere. Bi oe by Rowranp E. 

ty) 
LIFE. LETTERS, AND JOURNALS. By Tuomas 
Moore. Portraits, royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PORTICAL WORKS. Popular Edition. 


POETICAL WORKS. The only Complete and 
ae Text in 1 vol. With Portrait, 


crown 4vo, 6s. net. 
DON JUAN. Complete in 1 vol., with New Addi- 
— Stanzas published for the first time in 


THE “CONFESSIONS OF LORD BYRON. 
Arranged by W. A. Lewis Betrrany. With 
2 Portraits, 10s. 6d. net. 


CRIPPS, WILFRID. 
OLD. SuGLISE PLATE. Ninth Edition, with 


Illustrations = 2,600 Facsimile Plate 
Marks, 8vo, 21s. ne 

*,* Tables of the. Date-Letters and Marks 
sold separately, 5s. 


DARWIN, CHARLES. 


cass AND SELF- PEETHIZATION IN THE 
veestT an KINGDOM. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

DESCENT OF MAN. and SELECTION IN 
RELATION TO SEX. Woodcuts. Librar 
wen, 2 vols., 15s. Popular Edition, 2s. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF FLOWERS ON 
P anrs OF THE SAME SPECIES. Crown 
_ 78 
EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN 
ND ANIMALS. With ye crown 
= lzs. Popular Evtition, 2s. 6d. 
FORMATION OF VEGETABLE * MOULD 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS. 
ae tions, crown 8vo, 6s, Popular Edition, 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Woodcuts, crown 
Sve, 2s. Ge 
JOURNAL OF * BATURALIST DURING A 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD ee 
Edition. with Illustrations, 6d. n 
MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF CLIMBING 
P Woodcuts, crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 
on OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL 
SELECTION. 6s. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. 
net, and in paper cover, Is. net. 


Royal 








DARWIN, CHARLES— Continued. 
VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
UNDER og oy Woodcuts, 2 
—_ ses 5s. Popular Edition, 2 vols., 
VARIOUS. CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH 
ORCHIDS ARE FERTILIZED BY INSECTS. 
Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Popular Edi- 

tion, 2s. 6d. net. 


ELPHINSTONE, Hon. M. 
HISTORY OF INDIA. Ninth Edition, demy 8vo, 


5s. net. 


FERGUSSON, JAMES. 

HISTORY .. ARCHITECTURE IN AL 
COUNTRIE FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES. Sith — Illustrations, 5 vols. 


medium 8vo, £6 
es and II, eOANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL, 


Vol. III.—INDIAN AND BASTERS. 31s. 6d. 
Vols. IV. and V.—MODERN 
(Arrangement have = — with Book- 
sellers enabliug them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 


HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
by Mi_man, Guizor, and Sir Witt SmirH. 
Maps, 8 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
(Arrangements have been made with Book- 

sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER, Works of 


Edited, with Notes, by Perer Cunninesam. 
Vignettes, 4 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
(Arrangements have been made with Book- 

sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


GROTE, GEORGE. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. Portrait, 


Plans, 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. each. 

volumes may be bad separately.) 

(Arrangements have been made with Book- 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


HALLAM, HENRY. 
THE 5 Cometrrereena HISTORY OF ENG- 


Library ition, 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
k abinet Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
Stnudent’s Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. post Svo, 12s. 
Student's Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE 15th, 16th, and 17th CENTURIES. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, ¢ Cabinet 
Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 


JULIAN, Rev. JOHN. 
A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. Second 


Edition, with New Supplement, medium &8vo, 
21s. net. 


MAINE, Sir HENRY S. 


ANCIENT LAW. With Introduction and Notes 
- Sir Freperick Poiiocr, Bart. Demy 8vo, 


CIEN AW. 2s. 6d. net. 
INTRODUCTION AND NOTES TO MAINE’S 
ANCIENT LAW. By Sir Freperice Pot- 
Lock, Bart. 2s. 6d. net. 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND 
WEST. Demy vo, 9s 
LECT URE. ON THE EARLY BISTORY OF 
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Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Demy 8vo, 7s. 64. 

MILMAN, Dean. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


4s. each. 
EARLY “CHRISTIANITY. 


LATIN ‘CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. post 8vo, 4s. each. 

(Arrangements have been made with Book- 

sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
complete sets of the above works.) 


MOLMENTI, POMPEO. 

HISTORY OF VENICE. Translated by Horatio 
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Part I.—VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Part IL—VENICE IN THE GOLDEN AGE. 


MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. 
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crown 8vo, 6s. each. Also Library Edition, 
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LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 
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83 vols. post S8vo, 


3 vols. post 8vo, 4s. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 
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